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DEDICATORY EPISTLE. 



My dear Caelyle, 

You do not believe in talk, but I do. To 
be sure, we have tv«ro eyes, two ears, two feet, 
two hands, and one tongue — doubtless that we 
may see, hear, walk, and do twice as much as 
we say ; yet the organ of speech has its legi- 
timate office, and must not be cheated out of 
its single share. I grant that we have foolish 
talking in mournful abundance; and have we 
not also foolish dbing, moving, hearing, and 
seeing ? As the man is, do will his product 

be, whether of speech or anything else; his 

« 

actions will show, and his words report, the 
quality of his soul. 

The poet that sings of Agamemnon's deeds 
-must share the hero's fame. Which was the 
greater — the governing Pericles, or the philo- 
sophising Plato ? Was the doing Hildebrand 
superior to the singing Dante ? Was Crom- 
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well stronger in action than Shakspeare in 

talk ? The Word created the world, and the 

tongue of a wise man directs the hands of 

thousands. 

In fact, one of man's gifts cannot claim 

precedence of aqother. All our powers are 

co-ordinate, and must act in harmony. Speech 

is not superior to action, nor action superior to 

speech. Every completely great man lives in 

our memory by his words as weU as his deeds. 

Are not the poems of Goethe equal to the 

campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus ? Was not 

the brain of the younger Scaliger as strong as 

the hand of Augustus II., the Saxon prince, 

who twisted the iron banister of a stair into a 

rope? 
From the highest talk and action— from the 

world's great poems and heroic deeds, to the 
lowest — to speaking for the purpose of con- 
cealing thought, and acting for the purpose of 
concealing motives, there is an infinite grada- 
tion through the good, the instructive, the 
prudent, the amusing, the exemplary, the 
innocent, the weak, the silly, the stupid, the 
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profane, the conceited, the bigoted, etc. etc* 
etc. Whoever listens to unwise words, and 
imitates unwise actions, thereby receives the 
natural and adequate punishment of bis folly. 
Heaven's justice is inexorable and exact ; it 
was never designed that we should spend a 
single moment in the wholly gratuitous work 
of damnation. 

The talk in this book of mine is neither of 
the best nor of the worst. In regard to it, 
I am sure of only one thing, that in every 
line there has been an honest endeavour to 
express what I did believe while writing it. 
If there is anything good or bad in it, there 
must be something correspondingly good or 
bad in me. I dedicate it respectfully to you, 
because I recognise in you a man profoundly 
sincere, and in earnest — a precious example 
not only for our age, but also for many . ages 
yet to come. 

The form that has been adopted, I hope, 
will not be objected to by any. If, hungering 
for notoriety, I had simply written a story to 
amuse, I doubtless should have published it 
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under my own name; should have sought 
entrance, at any cost of self-respect, into 
various you-tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you clubs 
of mutual admiration ; and should have justly 
forfeited the respect of men whose thoughts 
extend beyond self and the present hour. In 
the new world there is the same human Life, 
but shaped in its outward manifestation by 
ever-varying Circumstance. So far as my 
novel gives a true pictmre of American man- 
ners, it may be amusing ; but my deeper 
purpose has been to trace, in new phases of 
society, the imperishable laws from .whose 
governing power neither individuals nor peo- 
ples can separate themselves. Here the phi- 
losopher, the historian, the poet, and the 
noveUst, meet upon common ground ; each 
has a right to choose the form that suits him 
best. 

Accept, then, my proffered hand, if not in 

sympathy, at least in tolerance. 

Sincerely yours. 



London, June 1, 1857. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

HOW THIS NOVEL GAMB TO BE WRITTEN. 

" Confounded slow time, this morning," said 
my uncle, coming into my mother's cottage, 
T^dthout waiting to have the door opened, 
after his quick sharp rap. " The train usually 
reaches this dull little village in about an hour 
and a half from New York, but this time it 
has been pretty near two hours," he continued, 
pulling out of the pocket of his shaggy waist- 
coat a shining gold watch with one hand, and 
extending the other to be shaken, first by 
myself, then by my mother. " Got an hour 
to spare — thought I'd just run in and see what 
you were all about." 

VOL. I. B 
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" Pretty hard times, John," said my mother, 
dropping the stocking that she had been 
knitting out of her lap, in her eagerness to 
grasp her brother's extended hand in both of 
hers. "Pretty hard times; but you know, 
John, that it is not in our nature to give up or 
• complain/* 

My mother and uncle, after seating them- 
selves, both looked at me. My face instantly 
began to feel warm. Blame was written in 
their looks, and somehow I* could not help 
blushing, although I felt' no shame. The two 
looked at each other significantly, and I in- 
stantly perceived that my uncle's morning call 
was the result of the merest accident in the 
world. " How beautifully it snows," said I, 
going rather hastily to the window, and look- 
ing out upon the majestic Hudson and the 
neighbouring mountains, whose tops were 
covered with gloomy clouds. 

" It's no use, Jim," my uncle said, a little 
testily ; " I've got certain things to say to you, 
and my time is short." 

My mother pressed uncle John's hand, and 
left the room with a tear in her eye : heaven 
bless her ! I then faced my uncle manfully, 
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a little ashamed of myself for blushing and 
dodging. Before me was a mau of brome^ 
five feet ten inches high, with a lafge, smooth, 
hard face, deep solid chest, and thews of oak. 
He had begun the world without education^ 
without money, without helping friends; he 
had been successful in everything, and at the 
period of which we are speaking, owned much 
real estate in Albany, New York, and other 
places, and was sole possessor of a steamboat 
which he was himself running — ^to use his own 
phrase — oii the Hudson. • 

'' Well, uncle, what will you have with me ? " 
I demanded, with something of a cynical 
courtesy. 

The red face of my uncle grew a little 
redder. The bravest of us are braver behind 
a man's back than before his face. 

" You know, Jim," he began, " it's now five 
years since you left college, and you have 
done nothing but *loaf,' that is — that is — 
hem! I bTeve I've got some cold in this 
confounded storm ; that is, you are worse off 
now than you were then. I told old Jim, 
that is your father, that he was a fool for 
sendin' you to learn Latin and Greek and that 

B 2 
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kind of stuff; I told him he'd spoil you, and 
confound me if I don't bTeve he has." 

I answered him with a curl of the lip, and 
he went on 2 

" Your father died about the time you got 
through college, and left the family to your 
care, and pretty care you have taken of 'em. 
He left one-third to the wider, and a nice little 
sum of three thousand dollars apiece to you 
and Kate and Bill. A pretty muss of it 
you've made! All by your persuasion the 
wider has let Kate go off to them ere boardin 
schools or seminaries to learn French and play 
the pianer, till she's spent more than half she's 
got ; and you've got Bill off to that ere expen- 
sive college, where he's Ukely to make a pretty 
clean go of it. You've been gaddin about, 
too, runnin to New York, and goin clean off 
to Europe for a whole year, and comin back 
and gittin the other young folks' heads full of 
aristercratic nonsense. The long and short of 
the business is that all on ye are going to eat 
the wider out of house and home, and 
what will become on ye is more than I can 
teU." 

*'Well, uncle, what do you propose?" I 
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inquired, more inclined to make the aflfair 
comic than tragic. 

"Now look here," said the captain, who 
had cleared the decks for a squall that didn't 
come ; " I've had a letter from the wider about 
it, and have talked over the matter with 
Gredy, my son-in-law. He and I, you know 
— everybody knows — have got the two hand- 
somest and swiftest steamboats that run the 
Hudson. Now, I'U dismiss my man, Sikes, 
and you shall go as clerk on my boat, and 
Bill shall go as second clerk on Gredy's boat. 
You shall have a salary of sixty dollars a 
month; Bill shall have twenty-five dollars a 
month, to start with, and may git to be first 
clerk. Kate shall stay here with the wider, 
and we'll all be looking out for her. Only you 
must leave your confounded books at hum, 
tend to business, and not go to scribblin 
agin." 

I thought of my poor dear mother, who, 
with a thousand good qualities, had^ like all 
women, some weaknesses, and suppressed my 
indignation. As good luck would have it, the 
village clergyman, a thorough Calvinist and a 
thorough egotist, entered to make his regular 
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bi-monthly call. At the same moment the 
bell rang at the depot, annomicing the coming 
train. The clergyman bowed profoundly, and 
my uncle — the captain — shook his hand with 
a rough heartiness, and invited him to make 
use of his steamer, free of charge, whenever he 
wished to go to New York. My mother bid 
her brother good morning in the hall, and the 
clergyman opened upon me in regard to pro- 
posals which he had previously made. To be 
brief, he was anxious that my brother and 
myself should have a call from Heaven, and 
prepare for the ministry. He had given some 
round-about hints, too, in regard to a contem- 
plated provision for my sister. "You have 
already been admitted to the bar," he said, 
*^ and your law studies have given you the 
kind of discipline necessary for a student of 
theology, who aims at distinction. Calvin 
studied law, and my success has been in a 
great measure owing to an early reading of 
Blackstone, and a subsequent reading of Kent : 
not that divine things should be spoken of in 
the verhu indiscipUnatis — as St. Augustine 
says — of worldly sciences ; but now-a-days, in 
this wonderful country of ours, and in this 
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wonderful age, we must neglect no means of 
mental culture. Even my two daughters are 
studying Greek under my own instruction, 
and when my son, during vacations, is home 
from college, he takes my place as tutor." 

Here my mother entered, and the clergy- 
man, assuming a solemn gravely courteous 
manijer, according to his wont with the ladies 
of his parish, gave her a patronising shake of 
the hand. I escaped to another room, where 
I found my brother and sister reading together 
Comeille's Polyeucte. They knew nothing of 
what had been going on without. 

"Come here," said Kate, scarcely turning 
her eyes from the book, " and enjoy with us 
this noble tragedy." 

I seated myself by her side, and she threw 
her arm ai^und my neck ani kissed my fore- 
head. " What is the matter, my dear brother ! " 
she exclaimed ; " your forehead is so hot, and 
your face is so red ! " She run her fingers 
through my hair, patted my cheek, and with a 
girl's tender solicitude besought me to tell her 
what excited me so. William, whose spirit 
was in deep sympathy with the Christian hero 
of the drama that he was reading, gazed at me 
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silently with a tragic look. It did not require 
much time to explain to them what had hap- 
pened during the hour. I confess, too, that I 
was more agitated after entering the room 
where I found my brother and sister thus 
nobly employed, than I had been during the 
interviews with my uncle and the village par- 
son. The idea of such a youth, enthu^astic 
in noble studies, becoming an under-clerk, on 
board a river steamboat, commanded by an 
illiterate, brandy-drinking, profane captain, 
quite exasperated me. The selfish scheme of 
the parson — thank the good God most par- 
sons are not like him ! — whose two daughters 
that pretended to study Greek were noto- 
riously stupid and ugly ; whose son, a student 
at the same college with my brother, gave 
every promise of one day becoming a vagabond 
and scoundrel, irritated me quite as much as 
that of the opulent captain, who had offered 
me a chance of escaping from imminent 
poverty and the drudgery of writing. The 
thoughtless and the selfish had been virtually 
proposing to me to become a party to a con- 
spiracy against the heart of the dear innocent 
creature by my side. 
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WiUiam was indignant beyond measure. 
He wouldn^t speak to his uncle, nor that 
wretch of a Gredy that married cousin Mary 
Jane. He would cut the mean fawning par- 
son in the streets of the village, before the 
eyes of everybody, and would expose the con- 
duct of his son. Kate's blood was up, too, 
and the rose on her cheek had turned to 
a blaze. She would give mother a good 
talking to; and as for those stupid girls of 
the parson's, she would give Bridget directions 
to say to them always that she was not at 
home. 

It was not without difficulty that I calmed 
the storm that I had raised. An unexagge- 
rated description of poor widowed mamma's 
habitual tenderness and solicitude for the 
future, soon set Kate repenting and crying. 
William grew tender in consoling her, and 
there was sunshine after the shower. 

I finally explained to them that I had but 
two hundred dollars left n out of my portion, 
and must look about me for the future. Kate 
would give me all she had, and William oflfered 
to divide. Their offer was tenderly and firmly 
refused. " But," said I, hesitating, " I have 
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had something in mind for a considerable time, 
that possibly may lead to good fortune/' 

"We are ready to hear/' said William; 
'* proceed, if you will/' 

" You recollect, Kate, that box I brought 
home with me from Europe, about which you 
were so curious, when yon helped me unpack 
my trunk ? " 

" That strange-looking box, that seemed to 
open down through the centre, with hinges on 
the bottom, a lock on both sides, and six large 
seals on the top," rattled away Kate with her 
eyes wide open ; " and you made me promise 
not to tell Willie and Ma' anything about it 
when you locked it up again in your trunk. 
So you see a woman can keep a secret, though 
I confess it has been hard work," she added, 
blushing and giving me another kiss on the 
forehead. " And," she continued, interrupt- 
ing me as I began to speak, " there was a large 
brass plate on one side of the box, containing 
the name of Thomas QuitUandy JEsquire, over 
which there was a cross, and under which 
were cut two deep Knes/' 

" I wish, Kitty, you could remember the 
irregular French verbs as well as you remem- 
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ber my box," I said, kissing ber eager lips. 
" The box contains the history of a most sin- 
gular man, who has seen many phases of 
American life, and is not unacquainted with 
European life. The history is in the form of 
a journal, which was kept by Thomas Quin- 
land's father until the son was twelve years of 
age, from which time he kept it himself. It 
extends over a period of exactly thirty years, 
consequently we have in it a minute account 
of more than ten thousand days, or, to use the 
words of the younger Quinland, at the end of 
his journal, of " more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand hours, or fifteen miUion minutes 
of one man's life.'* Here William laughed 
immoderately, and Kate stared with wonder 
at the calculation. " Now, between us three, — 
you have proved, Kate, that you can keep a 
secret, — I find in these five thousand closely 
written pages of manuscript the requisite 
material for making a real novel of American 
Ufe." 

^*j\nd what do you intend to call your 
novel ? " interrupted Kate. 

" Qmnland; or, Varieties in American Life/' 
I answered. 
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" An imitation of Sir Bulwer Lytton's 
* Varieties in UnglisU Life^ I suppose/' my 
brother William said, with rather a quizzing 
look. 

"About as much of an imitation," I re- 
torted, " as Jonathan is an imitation of John." 

" And such a name for a hero ! " exclaimed 
Kate. 

" No ideal hero, I assure you," I hastened 
to explain ; " but a man of flesh and blood, 
who has had his share of the haps and mis- 
haps of worldly existence, who has had such 
personal experience that his history will illus- 
trate almost every kind of life that is Uved in 
our country. My editorial labours will be 
onerous, Kate, and I shall need your assist- 
ance. Many things must necessarily be 
omitted, and many things will require a 
different judgment from that of the subject 
of our history ; so when he gives us question- 
able judgments in regard to the female heart, 
I shall call on you for your critical opinion. 
You shall sometimes sing me a little song, 
sometimes read to me out of your dear good 
books, and with your blessed sister's sym- 
' pathy, keep me from becoming cynical and 
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sad. William shall go back to College ; and, 
perhaps, God willing, we may read to him at 
the next vacation the first part of our noveV 

Just then my mother entered, and said to 
me that my uncle requested her to inform me 
that he should expect a reply to his proposi- 
tion by letter. Kate looked at me and read 
my meaning in my face. She then put her 
arm gently around my mother's neck, and 
said to her, " James will write to uncle when 
he has any response to make*^ My mother 
comprehended all, and only , answered with a 
sigh. Dear, tender soull she could not 
understand our literary enthusiasm; but she 
did understand, from early experience, the 
inconveniences arising from want of money. 
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CHAPTER L 

BIRTH AND ANOESTRT. 

On the 11th day of January, 18 — , in the 
Quinland settlement, State of New York, 
United States of America, was bom Thomas 
Quinland, eldest son of Peter Quinland, Esq., 
and his wife Caroline. The event, hailed with 
so much joy, took place between nine and ten 
o'clock in the mornings We shall introduce 
the reader into Peter Quinland's log-house, at 
about one o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day. All within is, thus to speak, quiet 
bustle. On the hearth of the large open fire- 
place there is wood enough burning to keep 
an ordinary New York or London house 
warm for a week. The huge fire roars, a vast 
blaze fills the immense chimney up to the low 
roof, and a heavy steam-like smoke rolls out 
into the clear, cold, winter air. Let us look 

VOL. II. c 
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out of the small window, close by the door, 
facing the long street, here called a. road, that 
runs through the Quinland settlement. How 
white and cold looks the deep snow! The 
frigid nun-like earth resists the warmest look 
of the sun. The snow melts a little on the 
roof near the chimney, through which the 
blaze is pouring from the fire within, and, for 
that reason, there is an immense icicle hang- 
ing from the low eaves down to the snow- 
covered frozen ground. We see nobody 
passing along the road. There is but little 
occasion for travelling here, and the day is so 
frosty, that nothing but necessity drives the 
people of the place abroad. Strange is the 
contrast between the evergreen forest and 
the shrouded earth ! Tons of snow lie heavy 
on the thick dark boughs of the great hem- 
locks. The huge trees, with manly, cheerful 
fortitude, patiently wait for the genial warmth 
of summer, that bountiful and compensating 
Nature is sure to send. 

But let us look within. There is a cheerful 
hum of women's voices, who are preparing 
liberally, in a neighbour's house, the feast that 
they are to eat themselves. The good house- 
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wife is occupied elsewhere, and in the Quin- 
land settlement servants are as yet unknown. 
One is carefully dressing the chickens that the 
joyful Peter Quinland has slain with hi? own 
hand ; another is mixing the " short-cake/' — 
the unleavened bread that is to form part of 
the coming feast, — and she does not spare 
the flour and the fat; still another gets out, 
from one corner of the room, the "cherry 
table," — a table that is never used, except upon 
state occasions, in Peter Quinland's house, — 
which she carefully dusts with her apron, and 
covers with a snow-white cloth, — a piece of 
ancestral linen. In the comer sits Peter him- 
self, with a glad yet thoughtful visage, sur- 
veying the preparations for an unusually fine 
dinner. In another room (there are but two 
rooms in the house) is his dear Caroline and 
the new comer. Reader, let us be courteous 
and respectful, and not enter there. The 
women go and come, with light steps, cheerful 
looks, and knowing winks. Peter spends as 
much time there, too, as his soUcitude in 
regard to the flour-barrel, lard-tub, and tea- 
canister will permit. 

The preparations at length were over, — all 
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preparations come to an end, — and the stewed 
chickens, the baked short-cake, &c. were smok- 
ing upon the table. Just then rode up the 
doctor, who arrived five or six hours too late. 
Peter Quinland "turned out," and put the 
doctor's horse into the log-bam, which stood 
a little back from the house. Awful was the 
respect paid to the rarely-seen medical man. 
One of the women, braver than the rest, 
touched him on the shoulder, said to him, 
"It's a boy, doctor," turned scarlet in the 
face, and retreated to the inner apartment. 
The doctor, — a long, lank, lean, thin-faced, 
hollow-eyed, grey-haired Scotchman, who had 
grown weary of the world (as he said) at 
Aberdeen, and had sought primitive simplicity 
and honesty in the New World, — pulled off 
two overcoats and a pair of leggings, and went 
where we are forbidden to follow. He was not 
absent long, and announced — casting an eager 
glance at the smoking table — to Quinland, who 
had returned from the barn, that his wife would 
be dining with him in less than a week. " In 
fa^t," he said, bowing courteously to right and 
left, " these ladies are more skilful than I am. 
Most of the cures for which doctors get credit 
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are rather owing to good nursing than to 
medicine/' 

" I think," said Peter, rubbing his hands, 
"that the less a man has to do with the 
doctors the better off he is/* 

The women were shocked at such boldness 
with such an awful personage. 

" It will do," retorted the doctor, with a 
sinister good-nature, "for a well man to say 
that, but just wait until you are sick ; Tandem 
efficad do manus scientia^ as we used to say at 
Aberdeen/* 

"There, Peter, I guess you've got it now," 
said one of the women, with her eyes big, 
and holding up both her hands with wonder. 

"To the pudding, while it's hot," said 
Quinland, with a jocular dignity, as it became 
the calm-tempered head of the house ; and 
quickly around the table they gathered, each 
one bringing with him his own chair, and 
selecting his own place. 

A dozen hungry, healthy persons, rapidly 
and somewhat taciturnly devoured an abun- 
dant, wholesome dinner, each helping himself 
fipom the dishes placed on the centre of the 
tp,ble. Baked potatoes, huge pieces of short- 
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cake, legs, wings, and other parts of chickens^ 
and innumerable cups of tea disappeared* 
Fifteen minutes had quickly passed away, and 
the meal was nearly finished. The women 
had grown bolder, and all began to talk at 
once, louder and louder. Doctor Vampire 
looked haggard and solemn, and began to 
cast strange glances at a clock, fastened 
against the side of the house, whose long, 
slowly-oscillating pendulum, and heavy cast- 
iron weights, were hanging nearly down to 
the smooth neatly scrubbed floor. There 
are moments when a time-piece has a terrible 
fascination for a man with an evil conscience. 

At length Peter Quinland arose from the 
table, and all were about to follow, but he 
requested them to remain quiet for a moment. 
He went to a cupboard, located in the comer 
of the room, between the chimney and the side 
of the house, and took out a large stone jug, 
and placed it near his chair, on the floor, by 

* 

the table. He then returned to the cupboard 
and took out a Uttle basket made of small 
branches of willow, and, placing it upon the 
table, again seated himself. The basket, be 
casually remarked^ had been purchased from 
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an Indian belonging to a tribe still residing 
on the Ponjee River, about four miles off. He 
then carefully untied a string with which the 
cover was fastened down. After considerable 
fumbling he found a large silver cup, which 
had been carefully packed away in cotton- 
wool. Oh the cup was an inscription, which 
Quinland read : " Presented to Ezekiel Quin- 
land, Esquire, Militia Captain, just eighty-four 
years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
for his brave conduct in defending the town of 
Battlefield, Massachusetts, from an attack by 
the Indians.'* " This," said Peter Quinland, 
warming with family pride, "has descended 
fipom Captain Quinland to the present pos- 
sessor. My family is a very old one," address- 
ing himself to the haggard doctor. " Some of 
my ancestors have been men of note and 
•probity. I can, indeed, trace my ancestry 
through Scotch earls back to the great warlike 
Danish kings, but a free-born American don't 
care anything about that. One of the immortal 
company^ of the Mayflower was the grand- 
father of the brave Captain Quinland. A son 
of the captain was distinguished in his native 
town of Battlefield for his piety and courage ; 
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he was deacon of the Baptist Church there just 
forty-four years, nine months, and seventeen 
days. One night, in the quiet village of Battle- 
field, there was heard a great cry in the bury- 
ing-ground. Everybody was ' terrified, and 
pretty soon the whole village was collected 
around the minister's house, shivering with 
fear, and inquiring of tiie pious man if the 
judgment hadn't come. The minister knew it 
wasn't the judgment, but was afraid the 
witches had come back. He called Deacon 
Quinland into his ^tudy, and asked him to 
help him in prayer. ' No,* said the deacon, 
* I'm blest if I'll pray now ; something else's 
got to be done, and right off^.' He buttoned 
up his coat, went straight home, took down 
his big horse-whip, and ran into the burying- 
ground, whistling all the way. And what do 
you think he found there ? He found a crazy 
fellow sitting straddle of a grave, holding on 
to the tomb-stone, and crying out with all his 
might, ' Ye dead, come to judgment ! * Didn't 
Deacon Quinland lay his horse-whip on the 
fellow. The minister said, in his sermon the 
next Sunday, that, in all human probability, the 
godly courage of the very worthy and honest 
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Deacon Quinland had saved the parish from 
all the horrors of witchcraft." 

Peter paused to see the effect of such a 
recital upon his auditory. An American 
never talks with more than one person ; if a 
greater number are listening to him he makes 
a speech. The doctor was looking ghastly, 
gazing at the loudly, slowly ticking clock, and 
muttering to himself. Dies ira, dies ilia! 
which none present could understand. " Poor 
man ! " said one of the women to another, in 
a low tone, " he looks feeble, and has got so 
chilled to-day." 

*'The grandson of Deacon Quinland, my 
grandfather," resumed Peter (he did not Uke 
to speak of his great-grandfather, who had 
scandalized the sober village of Battlefield 
with his wadness and gaUantry), " was a man 
of large property, and a judge in one of the 
eastern counties of New York. He bought a 
hundred acres of swamp land, that nobody 
thought was good for any thing, and went to 
raising geese. At one time he owned as 
many as twenty-seven hundred geese, and 
supplied the whole city of Albany with fea- 
thers and quills.'* 
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" It is getting towards night/' said Mrs. 
Monk, Peter Quinland's eldest sister, "and 
we must go home ; so cut your story short." 
The fact was, she feared lest Peter, in his 
excitement, should recount the history of his 
father, who, in early life, had been industrious 
and frugal, and had accumulated considerable 
property ; but, after losing his wife, had taken 
to drink ; had wandered from place to place, 
and died penniless. 

" Well, then," said Peter, good humouredly, 
" let us drink out of this ancestral cup to the 
long life and prosperity of the new comer." 

He then pulled a stopple, whittled out of 
pine-wood, from the neck of the large stone 
jug, and filled the cup with cider. " This 
cider," he said, handing the cup to the doctor, 
" is prime. I bought it six weeks ago of old 
Squire Jones, who lives eight miles from here, 
in the town of Smashford. He came into the 
country fifteen years ago, and planted an 
orchard when he made his first clearing, and 
he now has plenty of apples and cider." 

The lank doctor drained the cup to the 
bottom, and breathed a long breath. The 
women giggled and winked at each other, and 
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said, with a nod of the head, if it was good 
for the doctor it was good for them too. 
Each, following the example of the physician, 
drained the cup to the bottom. And that 
was not the only time the cup went round ; 
but the liquor was harmless, and nobody's 
stomach was poisoned* All were roused 
from the table by the sound of a rough, 
loud voice, and the jingling of httle bells, 
called sleigh-bells in the Quinland settlement. 
A large, brawny man — ^a man of herculean 
strength and stature — drove furiously in from 
the street, cracking his whip, and hallooing 
fiercely. His little, tough, jet-black, Canadian 
horses, fairly wallowed in the snow, as he 
drove in a large circle round the house, and 
" fetched up " at the front door. " Dare-devil " 
Monk, as he was called in the neighbourhood, 
the husband of Peter's eldest sister, stalked 
into the house, laughing and hallooing as he 
entered. A dozen large, red hands, one after 
the other, were clapped over his big mouth, 
and a fierce, sibilant " hush," was raised on all 
sides. " What in the devil are you about ? " 
cried out Monk, with a voice of thunder, 
shaking the snow right and left, from his 
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bearskin overcoat, and stamping the ice from 
his great cow-hide boots, on the wide hissing 
hearth. " No time to spare," he shouted, 
" the farrer cow's got to be milked, the hogs 
fed, and the sheep foddered, and its infernal 
cold/' 

There was no delay; delay with "dare- 
devil" Monk was dangerous. The women 
hustled about, tied up their ears, " bundled " 
themselves up in shawls and bed-blankets, put 
on their mittens, and " packed themselves 
away " in Monk's sleigh. Monk had the only 
" horse-team " in the Quinland settlement, and 
was performing in his rough way, a kindly 
and gratuitous service for his brother-in-law 
and neighbour, who owned, as yet nothing but 
an " ox-team." Peter Quinland placed before 
him the cider-jug and the silver cup. He 
emptied the cup three times without pausing, 
and proceeded to distribute the house-wives 
of the neighbourhood, which he had collected 
in the morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE QUINLAND SETTLEMENT. 

Doctor Vampire remained all night at the 
house of Peter Quinland. It was very cold, 
the doctor was not very full of blood — what 
blood he had was not very warm — he dreaded 
the solitude of his own abode, which was 
three miles away in the little border village of 
Otterville ; and, as we shall see in due time, 
his sharp nostrils scented prey afar off. He 
mused moodily by the great fire, while the 
young farmer was distributing their evening 
meal to pigs, sheep, hens, turkeys, geese, 
dogs, and cattle, — while, to use his own 
phrase, he was doing the chores. The frosty 
air was invigorating, and the warm, abundant 
pure blood of the farmer, fortified him within 
against the hostile element without. Peter 
Quinland was happy. Proudly he looked 
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hood in any civilized land that has not such a 
living lesson of terror to maidens. 

The silent doctor, in the meantime, was 
peopling the glowing coals upon the hearth 
with images projected out of his own brain. 
To the sorrowing eye of the other occupant of 
the room, his motionless figure had a spectral 
look. When at length he began, muttering 
to himself, in a low, deep tone. Dies ira, dies 
ilia, the grey-haired, young-old woman, fled 
on tiptoe to the adjoining apartment, seeking 
the companionship of the sick wife. There, 
too, her aching heart was lacerated afresh by 
the presence of a happy mother and child. 

Peter Quinland entered his own abode too 
joyous, too open-hearted, too honest to catch 
any of the gloom within. Aunt Hepsy, as 
Petdr's sister was called in the neighbourhood, 
returned to her work. Peter renewed the fire, 
and the Doctor wiped a clammy sweat from 
his retreating forehead. 

" Rne frosty evening," said Quinland ; 
"better for health. Doctor, than all your 
pills." 

"You seem to be in good health," re- 
sponded Vampire, with a low crackling laugh. 
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" Excellent ! excellent ! never have taken 
a dose of medicine in my life, and don't know 
what sickness is." 

Striking was the contrast between farmer 
Quinland and Doctor Vampire. The farmer 
was, to use his own expression, in the Quin- 
land manuscripts, " just thirty-four years, 
eight months, and three days old, when his 
son was born." His honest face glowed in 
the light of the fire on his own hearth. In 
fact, his honesty was proverbial ; " as honest as 
Peter Quinland," was an expression frequently 
in the mouths of his neighbours, as the 
younger Quinland repeatedly, and with evi- 
dent pride, tells us in his part of the diary. 
His manner was jfrank, blunt, and cordial. 
He suspected nobody, and was communicative 
to a fault, the only thing for which his gentle 
wife ever reproached him. He lived secluded 
from the great world, and had not seen much 
of men and things. 

The other was secretive, suspicious, taci- 
turn, grasping, soulless. He was destitute of 
the higher powers of mind; yet he had 
received a liberal education. He knew the 
world, and had had wide experience in villany. 
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as. we shall see by and by. He was less than 
fifty years of age, but looked to be at least 
sixty. On his thin sharp face were written 
cunning and greed. 

" How long since you settled in this region, 
Mr. Quinland ? " he inquired, with deceptive 
courtesy, and a sinister smile. 

" Just five years last spring, six years the 
spring coming," said the honest farmer. 
" You see, the country is new in these parts. 
I came here with my brother Charles, and we 
pushed three miles into the woods beyond any 
settlement. We * took up ' a hundred acres of 
land apiece. We had to pay the Combination 
Land Company three dollars and three quar- 
ters an acre. We paid one hundred , dollars 
down, and gave a mortgage on our farms for 
the rest of the money. We then ground our 
axes, and began cutting down the forest to 
make a clearing. We built us a hut in the 
woods, and went two or three times a week to 
the nearest settlement to get provisions. A 
piece of broiled ba^on and some bread wasn't 
bad, Sir. Well, during the summer we 
* slashed ' about forty acres, and went to work 
for Squire Jones in the winter; the same 
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Squire Jones where I got the cider. By the 
way, Hepsy, make iis some * nut-cakes/ and 
bring us the cider. Well, as I was saying, we 
worked for Squire Jones in the winter ; that is, 
we thrashed Squire Jones's wheat for every 
tenth bushel, and allowed him a bushel a 
week a piece for board and lodging. We had 
a hundred and fifty bushels of wheat in the 
spring, and the Squire himself paid us a 
hundred dollars for it. Wheat wasn't very 
high then. We had to pay about twenty 
dollars apiece to the Combination Land Com- 
pany for interest on our mortgages. When it 
came dry in the spring, we burned the * slash- 
ing ' we had made the previous summer. It's 
a grand sight to see a * slashing ' burn. We 
piled together the smaller timber on five or 
six acres, and burned it up ; 4hen among the 
large black trunks of trees we planted beans, 
com, and potatoes, and sowed turnip-seed. 
We then went at it and built each of us a 
house out of logs, — ^this is the very house, 
Doctor. After the houses were built, we 
went at it and cleared off a piece for 
wheat. We cut the bodies of the trees in 
pieces, hired a yoke of oxen, and piled the 
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logs into heaps and burned them up. We 
got five or six acres of ground ready and 
sowed it with wheat. In the fall we harvested 
the corn and beans, and not having any bams, 
we divided them, and each put his half in one 
end of his own house. The potatoes and 
turnips were dug and buried. We had spent 
our money by that time for provisions, clothes, 
for one thing or other, and went back in the 
winter to thrash Squire Jones's wheat again. 
We made enough that winter to pay our 
mortgage money, and have fifty dollars a- 
piece left. We then went back on foot to 
Oneida county, married our waiting sweet- 
hearts, and hired one team to bring us and 
our household goods to our clearing in the 
wilderness. It was spring, the birds were 
singing, and we sung too. You should have 
seen, Doctor, what havoc the rats, mice, and 
squirrels had made with our corn ! But we 
had enough left to live upon during the sum- 
mer, and the wheat looked green in the field. 
We soon got oxen, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens, 
and everything to make us comfortable. That 
very summer the whole family of Quinlands 
followed, and we now go by the name of the 
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Quinland settlement. My brothers are all 
here with their wives, and my sisters with 
their husbands." 

" The nut-cakes are fried," said Hepsa, with 
a plaintive voice, who thought that one among 
the sisters of Peter Quinland had no husband. 

" You see," said Peter to the Doctor, " the 
* nut-cakes ' are an institution of the country. 
Some call 'em ' dough-nuts,' and some * fried 
cakes.' You see how Hepsa makes 'em. 
She rolls the dough out, until it is about half 
an inch thick, cuts it in long narrow slices, 
gives the slices a twist or two, doubles them 
up once, puts them in a kettle of biling fat, 
and in about ten minutes they are done." 

The sturdy communicative Peter and the 
lean taciturn Doctor were about an equal 
match at eating dough-nuts and drinking 
cider. The latter, who had no humour, no 
imagination, no sympathy with humanity, had 
taken but little interest in the honest pioneer's 
account of the origin of the Quinland settle- 
ment. The only fact that seemed to make an 
impression on his mind was that each of the 
twelve brothers and brothers-in-law, com- 
posing the settlement, owned a hundred acres 
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of rich land, on which there was a mortgage 
of two hundred and seventy-five doDars to the 
Combination Land Company. 

" When do you expect, Mr. Quinland," he 
asked, with feigned sympathy, "to pay up 
your mortgage? Money is scarce here, and 
you are far away from any market-town. The 
payment of nineteen or twenty dollars of 
interest every year must be no inconsiderable 
burden. As I have been told, the Combina- 
tion Land Company gave for this tract of wild 
land to a former Company, which held it from 
some Colonial charter, only one dollar an acre, 
and they must be doing well to sell it for 
three dollars and three quarters an acre." 

" Now, you don't say that ? '' exclaimed the 
candid settler, with artless wonder. ** It's 
mighty hard for a poor'man to work as I have 
done, to pay rich men three times as much for 
a thing as they gave for it." 

" 'Tis too hard," said the serpent by his 
side ; " but what is done can't be undone." 

" That's true enough," ejaculated Peter, his 
open brow for the first time in several years con- 
tracting with mental pain. " Thou wast a little 
too fast," thought Peter to himself, " in saying 
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a little while ago, I owe no man anything but 
good will." He in turn looked thoughtfully 
into the fire, and Doctor Vampire fastened 
upon his revealing face a vulture's look." 

" Now," said the physician, for the first time 
with animation, and going straight to the 
point, "I have no family to support, am 
frugal myself, and out of a small income have 
saved something. If you like, I don't mind 
assisting a neighbour. I wiU advance you the 
money to pay the mortgage, held by the Com- 
bination Land Company, for siw per cent 
annual interest, and you may take your own 
time to refund it. There is no telling when 
the Combination Land Company may demand 
payment, and you know it might not always 
be convenient to meet such a demand here 
where money is so scarce. I should like to 
see all in the neighbourhood prospering, and 
don't mind lending a helping hand to save a 
hard-working honest man from the clutches of 
speculators." 

The guileless Quinland was grateful beyond 
measure, and replied that he should be happy 
to negotiate with him at an early day. 

The doctor had finished the work of the 
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evening, and asked to retire. Farmer Quin- 
land lighted a tallow candle* stuck it into a 
hole bored in a square block of wood, and led 
the way up a steep ladder to the garret above. 
A curious-looking dormitory was that garret. 
Here and there stood tubs of flour, meal, lard, 
beans, &c., and huge strings of onions and 
" seed com " were suspended from the rafters. 
A garrison of large black cats, that defended 
their castle from a continually investing army 
of rats and mice, glared from their fiery eye- 
balls at the intruders, and crept about with 
stealthy steps. At the same time there was 
heard a distant mournful howl of wolves, and 
the great watch dogs answered the foe with 
deep voices, that echoed far and wide in the 
still cold winter air. The two men bent low 
under the roof, and the open-hearted host 
showed his guest a comfortable bed, which 
was warmly located near the chimney that had 
been heated all day long. The fierce house- 
cats growled low and ominously at the phy- 
sician, who muttered himself into a restless 
sleep with Dies ira, dies Ula. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A CHRIBTENIKa. 



Summer, queenly, kindly summer, has 
come, and the nascent fields in the Quinland 
settlement are clothed in the most luxurious 
green. We scarcely know the place that we 
visited in the winter. We seem to be on an 
island of cleared land, and all around us is a 
deep sea of richest foliage. As calm and as 
majestic stand the great trees of the forest, now 
in the sultry day of prosperity as they stood 
in the wintry hour of adversity. What a 
lesson of trust and dignity there is in a large 
tree ! It wrestles stoutly with the cold, piti- 
less blast of December, and its myriads of 
leaves tremble as with gentlest emotion in the 
soft-kissing breeze of June. It shrinks not 
from the lightning-stroke in the thunder-storm, 
and over the little bird that sings with beating 
bosom it spreads a sheltering canopy. 
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It is the Sabbath, too, and there is no 
labourer in the field. No bell sounds out 
upon the warm summer air, yet the distant 
settler feels that it is the day of rest, of thanks- 
giving, and prayer. Heaven be blessed for the 
sacred day that recals our hearts from the 
tempestuous world to the living God ! We 
need every external aid to assist us in listening 
to the voice of eternal justice, truth, charity, 
and love. The soul is weak, and cannot climb 
to the temple of peace without the guidance 
and support of sacred books and consecrated 
rites. 

Quinland and his wife and poor Hepsa are 
seated under the spreading branches of a tree 
near a brook that was frozen over and out of 
sight in the winter. A little waterfall utters 
its soft, monotonous, dreamy music, and there 
is a subdued multitudinous hum of insects in 
the summer air. The forest begins to cast 
shadows on a field of growing corn, as the sun 
begins to take his downward course in the 
heavens. Now and then the chattering of 
a squirrel echoes in the woods, and there is 
heard the tinkling of bells from flocks grazing 
in the distance. 
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Peter Quinland is reading from God's book. 
It is meet that the voice of God, the voice to 
which patriarch and prophet listened, should 
be heard here in a temple older than Solo- 
mon's. The words of the Psalmist harmonize 
with the living utterance of Nature, the very 
rhythm of the words seems to accord with the 
melody of the waterfall, and the soul of man 
receives a consecrating iofluence, a visitation 
from the Holy Spirit, a benediction from the 
Father in heaven, while reading them. 

Noisy " Dare-devil " Monk is coming across 
the fields, with his wife on his arm. As they 
approach, they hear the voice of worship, and 
listen with respectful mien. Charles Quinland 
and his wife also arrive ; but the absorbed 
Peter does not cease to read. In Kke manner 
others draw near, each receiving a courteous 
smile of recognition from the happy wife, who 
is holding in her arms her first-born. 

Pretty soon there rides up a small active 
man on a large lazy horse. A swarm of greedy 
flies are preying upon the poor animal on 
every side. The wretched beast shakes its 
great stupid-looking head, frisks its long switch 
tail, stamps and bites. " Dare*devil '' Monk, 
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with rough respect, grasps the bridle in one of 
his herculean hands, and with the other fairly 
lifts the little man from the saddle to the turf. 

The little man is the Rev. Dr. Goodsel, who 
has ridden over from the village of Otterville to 
perform the baptismal service in the family of 
Peter Quinland. He is small, but very com- 
pact and vigorous, and in his look there is 
something that immediately commands respect, 
almost awe. On his lofty open brow is written 
truth itself, whUe the eye, the true index to 
the soul, beams soft with love, and shines clear 
with thought. His compressed lip indicates 
uncompromising will, yet around his small, 
almost feminine mouth, plays a subdued smile 
of benignity that invites confidence, and dis- 
arms distrust. He is warmly zealous, but his 
zeal is according to knowledge. 

But how came such a man to take up his 
abode in the little village of Otterville, near the 
Pongee river, among the Alleghany mountains ? 
Here, as in many other places, we must, for 
the sake of brevity and directness, give to the 
reader information that is not found in the 
Quinland manuscripts, until long years subse- 
quent to the period of which we are writing. 
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Dr. Goodsel, in brief, had graduated, with 
the first honours, at Yale College, when he was 
but eighteen years of age. At twenty-one he 
entered the ministry, and the degree of D.D. 
was conferred on him the next year, after he 
had received a call from the first Presbyterian 
Church in one of the largest cities of New 
Jersey. Everybody in the parish was charmed 
with the eloquent preacher, whose life was 
spotless, whose sermons were always edifying. 
At length, in the fifteenth year of his settle- 
ment, he preached a carefully composed, well- 
reasoned discourse, against infant damnation. 
He had not proceeded far in his sermon when 
signs of uneasiness were manifested in the re- 
spectable and orthodox congregation. The 
sumptuously attired wife of Deacon Slick 
kicked the shins of her husband, until she 
succeeded in waking him up. The well-fed 
deacon could scarcely believe his own drowsy 
senses. Dr. Brimstone, the unerring, vener- 
able founder of " the first church '* in that 
city, had often said that there were " infants 
in hell not a span long.'* What heresy to 
deny infant damnation !. " We cannot sup- 
pose,'* said the preacher, his clear, earnest 
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voice tremulous with emotion, his mild intel- 
lectual eyes filling with sudden tears, "we 
cannot suppose, that He who has commanded 
us to call Him Father, in our daily prayer, 
feels Himself under any necessity of asserting 
the Divine justice by dooming to everlasting 
perdition those that Jesus embraced and 
blessed, declaring that of such is the kingdom 
of heaven/' That expression was too much 
for respectable Deacon Slick. He threw open 
with a crash the door of his richly-cushioned 
pew, strode through the long aisle, followed by 
his wife, who tossed her head with great dig- 
nity, and his lean, homely daughter, who 
assumed an airy walk, and rolled her eyes 
from side to side of the church. Deacon Slick 
was the wealthiest man in the city, and. half 
the congregation followed. Dr. GoodseFs 
labours were at an end. With his angel wife 
and two young daughters he sought the little 
town of Otterville, where the savings of many 
years enabled him to purchase a very good 
farm. He gave his services to the village and 
neighbourhood, and lived upon the produce of 
the soil, which he cultivated in part with his 
own hands. 
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The settlers gathered near the running 
stream with uncovered heads. Rough Monk 
stood as godfather, and " Aunt Hepsa " as god- 
mother to the child. It was baptized with 
water from the living brook, and under the 
simple name of Thomas. Sweet and solemn 
was the lesson given to parents, sponsors, and 
others by the good servant of the good God. 
Hepsa thought of a child that was not there, 
and wept almost aloud. The vast iron chest 
of Monk himself heaved with emotion, and all 
were strangely subdued and awed by the 
burning words and earnest tone of the apo- 
stolic man. Some dated from that hour " their 
reconciliation to God, and the beginning of 
prayer." 

Dr. Goodsel rode home over the lengthening 
shadows cast by the trees of the primeval 
forest, and it seemed to his sanctified imagina- 
tion that he was conscious of the presence of 
his Creator, as it were, walking in the garden 
at the cool of evening. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



SOME BOBDER AMUSEMENTB. 



" Rather dull sport to-day," growled Dare- 
devil Monk, taking from his pocket a tinder- 
box, and quickly kindling a fire in the side of 
a decayed tree. " I'm as hungry as a she- 
wolf, and must have something to eat/* 

He took from another pocket a piece of 
brown bread, and two or three large slices of 
raw salted pork. He cut a green twig, sharp* 
ened one end of it, stuck it through a slice of 
the pork, and proceeded to cook his late 
breakfast. 

" Mon Dieu I mon Dieu I " cried out his 
companion, " how tired I am ! " 

" Tired ! " thundered Monk, without look- 
ing round ; " 'tisn't four hours yet since we 
left home.*' 
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The Frencliman — ^for such he was — an- 
swered with a sharp shrug of the shoulders, 
and lay down on a sloping bank in the leaves. 
He was a handsome man, of middle age, sUght, 
agile, restless, neatly dressed in Kght shoes, 
drab gaiters, drab pantaloons, a blue blouse, 
and a small grey cap. He held daintUy in 
his tightly-gloved hands a beautiful rifle. His 
features were very regular, but there was a 
something in his wild, too bnUiant eye, that 
indicated an unsettled imagination. At heart 
he was always gentle, kind, and courteous; 
yet there was sometimes in his manner of 
expressing himself a certain fierce vehemency 
of manner that terrified timid people, but 
charmed the iron-nerved Monk. 

" Voila ! voila ! " shrieked Monsieur Agin- 
court, springing to his feet, and running 
backwards until he fell over the trunk of a 
fallen tree. 

At the same instant Monk's two dogs were 
bristling at his feet, and uttering a low whine, 
just loud enough to attract the attention of 
their master. 

Monk looked up, and saw nothing but a 
vast volume of dense smoke pouring out of 
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the top of the decayed tree, which he had set 
on fire. The tree was hollow, very dry inside, 
and the fire had ascended rapidly. Monk 
returned the breakfast to his pocket, snatched 
his gun, and keeping his sharp, weU-trained 
eye fixed in the direction in which the dogs 
were looking, carefully receded from the tree. 
In the meanwhile the Frenchman had " picked 
himself up," and, taking quick, sure aim, fired. 
A very young bear, that had run out of the 
burning tree, fell heavily to the ground, giving 
one piteous howl of pain. 

*' Come here,'* roared Monk to M. Agin- 
court. "Why the devil don't you start?" 
he added, really terrified for his companion, 
who had laid down his gun, and was wildly 
gesticulating over the djdng cub. 

The hunter ran to the Frenchman, caught 
him by the belt of his blouse, and fairly lifted 
him into the air. 

" Will Monsieur Monk have the goodness 
to explain his intentions ? " ejaculated the 
Frenchman, unconscious of approaching dan- 
ger. 

The mother of the cub was coming at full 
speed, fierce and desperate with rage. Monk, 
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with unquivering nerves, took deadly aim. 
At the instant of his firing, Agincourt, who 
was not expecting anything, and was too 
much excited to see anything if he had ex- 
pected it, plucked his companion by the coat, 
continuing to demand an explanation for such 
rpugh treatment. For that reason the fire of 
Monk missed. The intrepid hunter screamed 
to the dogs, and to the Frenchman, almost in 
the same yell. The dogs hesitated, and Agin- 
court ran with the swiftness of a stage-dancer 
to the nearest tree. The enraged beast fol- 
lowed him, striking right and left with its 
huge long arms. The dogs fastened upon the 
bear's rear, and the howling, terrified French- 
man ran round and round the tree. In the 
meantime the muttering, growling hunter re- 
loaded his gun. For some time he feared to 
fire again, lest he might shoot his favourite 
dog, or his inexperienced comrade. At length, 
seizing a favourable opportunity, he fired, and 
the ball passed through the body of the bear. 
The tough beast had received a deadly wound, 
but was still able to give a death-hug to a 
man before its life-blood oozed away. The 
bear turned upon its newly-observed foe ; but 
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the herculean hunter disdained to flee. The 
larger of the two dogs, a cross between the 
wolf and the bull-dog, placed itself between 
its master and the enemy, fastened its iron 
jaws upon the bear's tender nose, and sub- 
mitted its large strong body to the terrible 
embrace of its antagonist. Dare-devil Monk 
stood by his noble dog, and stabbed the bear 
through the heart with his hunting-knife. 
Long was it after the animal had breathed its 
last, ere the brave obstinate dog would let go 
its terrible hold. 

The Frenchman, as soon as he saw that his 
pursuer had turned in another direction, ran 
far away into the forest, and did not find his 
way back until the experienced hunter had 
cooked and eaten his breakfast, and skinned 
the bear. Monk, with his rough good nature, 
readily received the timid neophite to favour 
again, but reserved to himself the privilege of 
rallying the Frenchman, who was pecuharly 
sensitive to ridicule. 

The two hunters, each throwing over his 
shoulders the skin of the bear that he had 
killed, directed their course towards the clear- 
ing. After a brisk walk of about two hours, 
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during which they had been rather taciturn, 
they saw through the trees, in the distance, a 
light smoke, and heard the ring of merry 
voices. 

They had arrived at the " sugar-bush " of 
Peter Quinland, where the whole Quinland 
settlement had assembled to eat warm sugar. 
Peter, lite the other settlers, made sugar 
enough every spring, from the sap of the 
sugar-maple, to supply his family for the year. 
The " tapping '* of the trees, the gathering of 
the sap, the long process of boiUng away the 
sap in a kettle over a fire built in the open air, 
— all things pertaining to such a process of 
making sugar — ^were exceedingly laborious, but 
the sturdy settlers had health and strength, 
and like other mortals were willing to toil 
much for a few sweets. The hospitable 
neighbour and relative had invited a merry 
"company to witness the process — a process in 
which he excelled — of " sugaring oflF," and to 
taste the delicate sugar while still fresh and 
hot. He was standing by the foaming kettle, 
ladle in hand, and around him were gathered 
laughing men and women, who had come 
together not merely for the sake of a little hot 
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sugar, but also for the exhilaration that ever 
springs from a friendly social gathering 
amongst equals. There was sunshine in their 
hearts, and sunshine in the mild spring air. 

Somewhat apart from the rest was seated 
the wife of Peter. She did not seem to 
sympathise with the others, yet showed no 
signs of aversion. There was in her manner, 
in her voice, in eve^thing about her, a 
strange gentleness . and dignity that inspired 
respect and love; yet the women of the 
Quinland settlement complained that she was 
proud, that she made them uneasy. She was 
pensive, without being sad. Her eye of soft- 
est blue was the index of a sweet, patient, 
forgiving soul. The cheek-bones were a little 
too high, otherwise the face would have been 
exceedingly beautiful. The form was shght, 
yet perfectly developed. Sometimes her bosom 
heaved with a half-sigh, yet the spirit within 
was tranquil. 

A fair-haired boy, of little more than four 
years of age, was holding one of her hands in 
both of his, and begging her to teU more 
stories about the fairies. She brushed the 
hair from his sun-burnt forehead, and kissed 
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his large deep blue eyes. The belt that 
girdled his slender waist was stuck full of wild 
flowers; and over his well-formed shoulders 
hung a bow, the gift of a young Indian. The 
mother addressed him in good English ; yet 
in her soft voice there was a German accent. 
How proud she was of her son, and how she 
thanked Heaven, from her heart of hearts, for 
such a gift ! What latent love had been 
awakened in her mother's bosom, when upon 
it was laid her first-born child ! It seemed to 
her as though she had cast forth part of her 
own soul, to take another form, and live a 
separate life. 

" Come, now, Aunt Hepsa, and put up the 
mark, will you ? " cried little Thomas, break- 
ing suddenly away from the caresses of his 
mother. 

Aunt Hepsa fastened a piece of white paper 
to the side of a tree with a pin. 

" Thank you. Aunt Hepsa, how kind you 
are! — Take care, now," shouted the boy. 
He drew his bow, and his flint-headed arrow 
pierced the mark in the centre, at the distance 
of twenty yards or more. 

Away the child bounded, with lithe limbs. 
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in pursuit of a butterfly, leaving the arrow 
sticking in the side of the tree. 

Somewhat aside from the rest was Dr. 
Vampire, sitting on a log, leaning against a 
heap of brush, and pretending to read a book. 
Between him and ten of the settlers there had 
already been pecuniary transactions, and he 
was calculating in his head his probable 
gains. 

" Keep still," whispered Monk to his com- 
panion as they came in sight of the occupied 
group ; " let's give 'em a bit of a scare." 

The , hunter crept noiselessly towards the 
merry company, under shelter of the same 
pile of brush against which Dr. Vampire was 
leaning. M. Agincourt crept after him, won- 
dering what was about to happen. Cautiously 
throwing his large bear-skin over the heap of 
brush, Monk screamed out as though all the 
wild beasts of the forest were suddenly break- 
ing in upon the assembled settlers. There 
was a responsive multitudinous scream of 
terror. The bear-skin, flesh-side down, fell on 
the luckless head of Dr. Vampire, who, in 
endeavouring to disentangle himself, seemed 
to the frightened people to have been instantly 
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transformed into a wild beast. Nor was the 
impression lessened, when Monk's fierce wolf- 
dog laid hold of the Doctor, who was howling 
Dies ir(By dies illa^ under the heavy bear- 
skin. 

Fortimately nothing but a part of the wide 
leg of the Doctor's boot had been seized by 
the terrible dog. Monk was alarmed, and 
ran to the assistance of the unhappy victim of 
his rude sport. The dog would not let go his 
hold. Two strong men held the terrified 
physician, and two pulled at the dog, but they 
could not be parted. The Frenchman, with 
the readiest wit of all, cut a piece out of 
Dr. Vampire's boot, thus releasing him from 
the steel-jawed, relentless dog. 

A new terror seemed to take possession of 
the physician, as he cast upon his deliverer a 
glance of recognition. Agincourt rubbed his 
eyes, and passed his hand over his forehead. 
The two men looked full upon each other, 
turned deadly pale, but spoke not a word. 
At length the Frenchman pointed to his rifle, 
then at Vampire, and glanced significantly at 
the bystanders, as much as to say, " If these 
witnesses were not here, I would make short 
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work with you." As he turned upon his heel, 
the physician whispered in his ear a sentence 
that made him moan i/^rith anguish, and gasp 
for breath. Agincourt did not look behind 
him, but, sick at heart, stole away into the 
woods. 

The settlers, busy cursing Monk, and fling- 
ing water into the face of Aunt Hepsy, who 
had fainted with fright, observed nothing of 
what took place between the Frenchman and 
Dr. Vampire. 
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CHAPTER V. 



M. AGIKCOnBT AT HOME. 



M. Agincount was not long in reaching his 
residence, which was about one mile south 
of Peter Quinland's house. Fatigued and 
deeply agitated, he entered his library, and 
turned the key. Before a picture that hung 
upon the wall he knelt, and after gazing at it 
a moment with a wild intense look, he covered 
his eyes with his hands, and wept. A terrible 
grief seemed to break forth afresh, and agitate 
him as though he felt its stroke for the first 
time. His burning temples throbbed; his 
soul itself appeared, to his sick imagination, 
to be growing faint. 

" The fiend still pursues us, ma chere Adehy* 
he cried out, snatching the picture from the 
wallj pressing his lips to it passionately, 
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and clasping it in his arms. Oppressed at 
heart, gloomy in spirit, he threw himself on a 
sofa, and, like a child, sobbed himself to 
sleep, pressing the picture all the time to his 
agitated bosom. 

Everything about the residence of M. Agin- 
court indicated wealth and taste. The cottage 
was located near the brow of a high hill, over-: 
looking a deep, wide valley, through which 
ran a stream that was there called a creek, 
but which, anywhere in Eiu-ope, would be 
called a river. Right in front, in the midst of 
the valley, were some mills and scattered 
houses, the nascent village of Millville. To- 
wards the west, on the right, the valley was 
lined with the primeval forest, far as the eye 
could see. It was a singularly beautiful sight 
to look down from that height upon the un- 
dulating, interminable field of evergreen foliage. 
It was then spring ; in the autumn could be 
seen the golden leaves of the maple, brightly 
contrasting with the dark boughs of the hem- 
lock. Down the valley to the east, on the 
left, was visible the little village of Otterville, 
with its new white houses. Between Millville 
and Otterville the forest was chequered with 
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clearings, that lay soft before the eye, "like 
sweet fairy islands in the waste." 

^Behind the cottage, on the north, was a 
grove of small maple and beech trees. The 
place had been selected partly on account of 
this grove, which must have grown up where, 
some years before, a whirlwind had torn down 
the ancient forest, for skirting it, and in striking 
contrast with it, towered the great old trees. 
Through the grove walks had been laid out 
in various directions, and around the whole 
had been thrown a high picket fence. From a 
neighbouring height, the water of a clear spring 
had been brought down, and here and there 
fountains were continually playing. As one 
wandered through the grove, listening to the 
notes of the vrild birds, he was greeted at 
several turns with beautiful pieces of classical 
statuary appropriate to the spot. 

The house itself was octagonal in form, and 
two stories high. It had been hastily built of 
wood the year previous, yet it seemed to be 
finished in every part. M. Agincourt, in 
furnishing it, not only exhibited the delicate 
taste common to his countrymen, but also 
showed that he was not a stranger to the 
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comfort in which the English so much excel. 
The library, from which there was a charming 
view of the valley, and the blue mountains 
in the distance beyond, contained a goodly 
number of volumes, which were at once books 
of utility and of luxe. 

After a night's repose, M. Agincourt rose 
to commence the usual occupation of the 
morning. He seated himself at a luxurious 
writing-desk, before a beautiful marble bust 
of Montesquieu. According to his custom, 
he touched a bell, and turned partly round. 
Presently there entered a stately English- 
woman, young, of ravishing beauty, leading a 
little girl of two years of age. The father 
lifted the child to his knee, kissed her fondly, 
and sent them away without speaking a word. 
The pen was then seized, and he wrote three 
hours without cessation. 

And, reader, what do you suppose he was 
writing ? In that luxurious solitude, so favour- 
able to meditation, before the calm, marble 
face of the great legislator, what thoughts was 
he daily clothing with the mysterious drapery 
of words? He was writing an imaginary 
Biographie Universette. His process was to 
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find the names in alphabetical order, ascertain 
the two dates of birth and death, and then 
write a biographical sketch out of his own 
imagination. Thus, day after day, month 
after month, he laboured ; such was to be the 
occupation of his life. It was his intention, 
after finishing the imaginary Biographie Unu 
verselle, to draw from it the materials for 
writing a complete history of the world. In 
that way we might have a history as superior 
to ordinary history as genius itself is superior 
to the common mind. At length the world was 
to have annals that should, indeed, afford the 
necessary instruction for living happily and 
well. The great Montesquieu was mistaken, 
for he consulted facts, instead of creating su- 
perior facts out of his own sublime imagina- 
tion. The time had come when the actual 
past, with its wars, cruelties, ignorance, in- 
justice, and wrong, was to give way to an 
ideal past, full of peace, beauty, wisdom, and 
worth, — when the simplicity and innocence 'of 
the new creation were to be restored to happy 
and grateful men 1 

It had made one's heart swell into his 
throat to see the gifted^ amiable man, with his 
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diseased imagination, thus toiling upon a great 
work, with which he hoped to render his kind 
wiser and better. History is, indeed, a shadow ; 
but we cannot aflford to have substituted for 
that real shadow a chimera — a dream of the 
night— the wUd imagining of a sick brain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A, B, 0. 



It appears from the Quinland manuscripts 
that Thomas was first sent to school on the 
tenth day of June, when he was some months 
over six years of age. He had abeady read 
many picture-books, and, by seeking the as- 
sistance of his father or mother, on arriving 
at the hard words, he could get through 
a chapter in the Bible. He not only read 
little stories in English, but also Kinder- 
Mdhrchen in German. He knew the native 
tongue of his mother, as well as that of his 
father. Peter Quinland rather objected to his 
learning a foreign language, lest it might 
disqualify him for discharging his duties as a 
citizen of a great country, jealous of all exter- 
nal influences. And he did not like to have 
his wife and child conversing in a tongue 
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which he could not understand ; yet he was 
too sensible and goodnatured to make any 
direct complaint. It would have been cruel 
to have forbidden the gentle-hearted woman 
to use the language that she first lisped to 
her own son. . There was a something in her 
soul too tender to be expressed in an acquired 
idiom. A thousand words and phrases of 
endearment, in which the German language 
abounds, came unbidden to her lips, in answer 
to the throbs of her glad heart. Oh, child, 
would that a mother's heart could beat in thy 
bosom for a moment, never would word or 
deed of thine wring from it tears of pain, or 
break it with the greatest of all earthly 
sorrows ! 

All that Thomas had learned at home seems 
to have been regarded by his father as of no 
account. The truth is that Peter Quinland 
looked upon all things with the eye of wont, 
custom, hearsay, and not with the eye of 
reason. There is a mysterious importance 
attached to the place and manner of acquiring 
our knowledge. We look with awe upon 
those who have studied at some celebrated 
school, and play the familiar with the quiet 
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learned man, whose mind may be the unseen 
fountain whence far-off universities are to be 
suppUed: There was no extraordinary clear- 
ness in the eye of Peter, and he decided with 
paternal authority that his son should go to 
school, for it would be a shame to let him 
grow up in ignorance. 

The school was to little Thomas a mystery 
which he was impatient to explore. At an 
early hour, on the morning of that tenth day 
of June, he received a parting kiss from his 
mother, and gave his hand to his father, who 
was his guide to the temple of knowledge. 
Like -^neas and Parvus lulus, they went 
with unequal steps. The good, honest father 
discoursed to his son about the necessity of 
getting knowledge, about the glorious destiny 
that awaits the learned. Even the child did 
not hear the music of the birds, as he and his 
sire walked along the forest-skirted road ; his 
fresh imagination was filled with vague images 
of happiness in store for a boy who should 
one day become familiar with the precious 
contents of a spelling-book, and know how to 
" reckon on a slate." 

They passed by the Chdteau de la Baix, 
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the residence of M. Agincourt, which we have 
described in the previous chapter, descended 
a steep, long hiU, and in the embryo viUage 
of Millville found the school-house. The 
temple of knowledge was a very plain wooden 
building, about thirty feet long and twenty 
feet wide, situated by the side of the road, 
which served as a play-ground for the chUdren. 
Withiti, on each side of the school-house, was 
placed a board, with one edge fastened to the 
wall, the other planting towards tHe floor. 
These boards were called " writing-desks.'* 
In front of them were placed wooden benches, 
on which the " scholars " sat. 

Peter gave the schoolmistress some brief 
instructions ;— that she was to make Thomas 
mind his book^ and to report to him in case 
of any insubordination. " Come straight home 
from school," he added to Thomas, in an 
authoritative tone, and returned to commence, 
at a late hour, the labours of the day. 

We will here let Mr. Thomas Quinland give 
his own account of his first day at school. The 
extract which we are about to make from his 
diary was written more than a dozen years 
later, when he was at college. It will be 
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perceived that he speaks with the exaggeration 
of a young man, and every allowance must be 
made. 

" I was," he says, " more than six years of 
age the first day I went to school. My young 
brain was full of strange imaginings, and I 
resolved in my child's heart to acquit myself 
with honour. Alas ! how childhood is filled 
with golden, auroral illusions, and surrounded 
with bright rainbows of hope ! but it is now 
far, far behind me. I entered the mean httle 
school-house with a feeling of contempt, and 
my heart, that a moment before had been so 
full of gladness, was touched with a sad senti- 
ment. The * schoolmistress ' — I am glad, for 
the sake of the rising generation, that all are 
not like her — ^was indolent, stupid, and obsti- 
nate. She wrote some figures on my slate 
for me to copy, and moped through the duties, 
or rather, to her, the drudgeries, of her station. 
I could make better figures than she had 
made, and, if I remember rightly, my young 
lip curled with contempt. At length, after 
the 'first class,* 'second class,* and * third 
class ' had read, I was called up alone, on the 
middle of the floor, and asked if I had ever 
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been to school. I replied in the negative ; and 
the mistress informed me that I must say my 
a, b, c. I declared to her that I could read. 
My declaration was in vain, and she held 
before my eyes a ' spelling-book/ pointing to 
the letters of the alphabet with a pen-knife. 
My heart was choking with grief, shame, and 
rage, and, young as I was, I knew perfectly 
well that if I opened my lips it would be to 
break out in open rebellion against the tyran- 
nical empress of our little state. I could have 
dared anything against her, but knew that 
rebellion there would be also rebellion against 
my father. The mistress declared, with 
mockery in her words and looks, that I had 
no knowledge of my letters. Twenty urchins 
about me were allowed to laugh at me aloud. 
A cloud seemed to gather before my eyes, and 
my head swam round and round. My livid 
lips ejaculated the word ' Mother / at which 
the mistress and pupils only laughed the 
more. I could endure no longer, and broke 
from the school-room, with every drop of blood 
in my body on fire, resolved, with a child's 
sudden, yet firm resolution, never to enter it 
again, come what would. By the way side, 
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in the shade of the solemn old forest, I wept 
for hours, and was dimly recaUing something 
that my blessed mother had often told me 
about the suffering of Christ, when I was 
startled by the tones of a kindly voice." 

M. Agincourt soon succeeded in soothing the 
grieving boy. His own lone, sorrow-stricken 
heart was touched at the sight of tears, bitter 
tears, in one so young ; and tenderly he spoke 
to the child, with real sympathy in voice and 
manner. The man who had seen the world, 
who had tasted deeply of its joys and sorrows, 
who had grown weary of it and forsaken it, 
looked with pity upon one who was just 
beginning to gaze forth upon the mysterious 
sea of life. He thrust a handful of gay wild 
flowers that he had been plucking into the 
boy's bosom, bade him listen to the soft sum- 
mer breeze that was sighing through the 
neighbouring pines, led him along the wind- 
ing walks in the grove that surrounded his 
house, showed him the curious fountain, 
pointed out to him the distant mountains, 
around whose blue summits the white clouds 
were slowly gathering, took him into his own 
study, and turned over before his greedy eyes 
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book after book of choice engravings, and 
finally, seating himself before a piano, impro- 
vised some soft, dreamy, plaintive music. A 
change came over the spirit of Uttle Thomas's 
drfcams. A strange intoxicating pleasure took 
the place of his grief. How blessed is real 
human 'sympathy ! 

A sudden idea seemed to seize the boy as M. 
Agincourt ceased playing. With children to 
think is to resolve. " May I bring my mother 
here to see the pictures and hear the music ? '* 
inquired the child, looking with his clear blue 
eyes into the restless orbs of the man. 

" With infinite pleasure," replied the 
Erenchnwn. "As to the pictures, as you 
call them, they are really pretty and worth 
seeing ; but my poor melancholy music is too 
bad for anybody to hear.*' 

Away weiit little Thomas, his heart full of 
unconscious and unexpressed gratitude. His 
bright morning dream had been realized, but 
in an unexpected way. Such is the very 
nature of Ufe, that our keenest joys and 
sharpest sorrows come upon us unawares. 
Outside- of the narrow circle of thought there 
is a shoreless realm of existence, wherein we 
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must walk by faith and not by sight, for the 
forecast of the wisest cannot make him sure 
of the next step. 

The mother was startled by the strange 
earnestness of her little son, who could hardly 
wait to kiss her eager cheek before beginning 
his story. The events of the day were nar- 
rated rapidly, candidly, truthfully, yet with 
the exaggeration that the imagination imcon- 
sciously lends. 

The mother sighed heavily, and laid her 
hand upon her heart. A struggle was going 
on there, which the boy could not compre- 
hend. She knew that to compel the child to 
return to the school, from which he had fled 
in rage and shame, would not only be useless, 
but would necessarily cause a revolt of the 
will against parental authority, and thus 
break up the foundation of truthfulness and 
candour already laid: if subjected to such 
humiUation and pain the lad would lose 
reverence and love for those who were en- 
trusted with the guidance of the most im- 
portant period of his life. She knew, too, 
that her husband was firm, that he would 
regard it as his duty to send the child back to 
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school. With the instinct of a woman, which 
is often wiser than all reasoning, she felt that 
the spirit of the candid child would be broken 
by such an act of unconscious tyranny. 
father, if you would not add another to the 
innumerable army of cringing spirits that 
hear the " oppressor's wrong " and the 
"proud men's contumely," beware how you 
crush the budding manhood in your boy ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



▲ NEW SCHOOL. 



The fairest thing under the sun is a little 
girl, old enough to manifest the grace of 
nature, the unchecked play of fancy, the sweet 
waywardness that springs from an original 
imagination— young enough not to have entered 
upon the sublime moral struggle through 
which the maiden must pass in ascending 
from the flowery garden of innocence to the 
holy heights of virtue. 

Adele Agincourt, the only child of Eugene 
Agincourt, and of an Adele whose cruel fate 
will soon enough be revealed to us, was about 
four years of age when little Thomas Quinland 
first visited the Chdteau de la Paix. Everything 
about her — motion, word, look — ^indicated ful- 
ness of life, thus to speak. She was as restless 
as the aspen leaf in the breeze of summer. She 
did not seem to move with an effort of the 
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limbs alone, but with a spontaneous energy of 
the whole body. The hair was dark, for one 
so young, and floated in abundant ringlets 
around her fair, firm shoulders. The features 
were regular and beautiful; but there was a 
something in the expression far more charm- 
ing than form — a something indefinable that 
sprang firom the same fulness of life that 
informed her movements with power and 
clothed them with grace. She had the dark 
hair, the dark eyes, the regular features, the 
graceful agility of the French, combined with 
the fair complexion and physical energy of the 
English. She rose and retired with the sun, 
and, for the most part, lived a life as free as 
that of the birds that sang for her in the 
woods. During the three hours in the morn- 
ing when M. Agincourt was at work upon his 
imaginary " Biographie UniveraeUe,'* it was the 
duty of little Adele to receive lessons in em- 
broidery, music, painting, reading, &c., firom 
her governess. Even then no tasks were im- 
posed. Her skilful governess, and her more 
skilful father, jpermitted her to read, write, 
play, paint, embroider, &c., as a special favour, 
and in each she took extraordinary delight. 
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She was sometimes lured from a wearying 
chase of the butterfly by being allowed to 
copy the beautiful letters traced by her 
father's own hand. Again and again would 
her little brain, and eyes, and hand grow 
tired in skilful attempts to imitate the form 
and colours of the wild flowers that she had 
gathered. She was accustomed to spend the 
morning hours of each day with her gover- 
ness, with whom she spoke nothing but 
English. The latter part of each day she 
usually spent in company with her father, 
with whom she spoke only French. 

About eleven o'clock, on the eleventh day 
of June, there was a timid ring at the door of 
the Chdteau de la Paix. M. Agincourt had 
just finished the work of the morning, and 
was preparing to walk in Wiq jardin of the 
chdteau with his child. He had half forgotten 
the events of the previous day which had 
made such an impression upon the tender 
mind of little Thomas. 

" I have brought my mother to see the 
pictures and hear the music," said the boy, 
boldly advancing towards M. Agincourt. 

" The particular object of my visit, Sir, is 
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to thank you for your kindness yesterday to my 
child," said the mother, with a simple, uncon- 
scious dignity, and natural courtesy of manner. 

The restless eyes of M. Agincourt played all 
over and around her, while he uttered with 
great volubility a thousand meaningless com- 
pliments. 

*' Is that lady a gentlewoman or a peasant ? '' 
whispered Adele to Miss Delorme, her gover- 
ness. 

" She seems to me both," answered Miss 
Delorme. " She is the wife of Mr. Quinland, 
a very honest farmer, one of our neighbours ; 
and, judging from her manner and German 
accent, I should think that she is of foreign 
birth, and very much superior in natural gifts 
to the women in the vicinity." 

" And wiU not that little gentleman come 
and hear nly birds sing, and see my pretty 
flowers ? " agahi whispered the restless child. 

The surest way to spoil a little girl, thought 
Miss Delorme, is to tell her that there is an 
impropriety in talking and playing with a Kttle 
boy, and she answered, " We will ask him, if 
you please, before he goes home." 

In the meantime the courteous Frenchman 
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liad put Mrs. Quinland perfectly at her ease, 
so that she spoke freely, exhibiting her native 
good sense and richness of sentiment. Laugh- 
ing merrily at the naive importunity of little 
Thomas to see the pictures, he introduced 
Mrs. Quinland to Miss Delorme with a super- 
abundance of ceremony and flattering expres- 
sions. A few delicious paintings that hung 
upon the walls were surveyed, and large fohos 
of exquisite engravings turned over. M. Agin- 
court entertained his company by pointing 
out the excellences of his Umited but choice 
collection, and by telling numerous imaginary 
anecdotes of painters and engravers. 

Before a Madonna, a copy from that of 
Raphael in the Dresden gallery, exquisitely 
made, Mrs. Quinland lingered long, thought- 
fully, reverently. " It reminds me of days 
long gone by,*' she remarked to Miss Delorme, 
by way of apology, wiping a tear from her 
eye. 

*'And pardon me for looking at you so 
closely," said Miss Delorme ; " you remind me 
of a face that was so dear to me when I was 
a chfld." 

They looked at each other long and earn- 
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estly. M. Agincourt could not help smiling 
to see on their faces that confused, and, to 
a third person, meaningless expression that 
springs from a vague recollection, and a doubt 
of belief itself, in two persons who do not 
know whether they recognise each other or 
not. But, being instinctively and habitually 
polite, he turned aside and busied himself 
with a folio of engravings. At length the 
words " Carry " and " Fanny *' were uttered, 
and the two rushed into each other's arms. 

From four until eight years of age, Fanny 
Delorme and Carry von Bliimen had been to 
each other all in all. Between the two little 
fzirls had blossomed in a day that flower of 
LndsMp which ha, bo rivd for aweetne., 
and purity upon earth. Its double roots are 
in two tender, innocent hearts, and its fairness 
is in proportion to the richness of the delicate 
son in which it grows. 

The widow Von Bliimen, whose husband, 
Counsellor von Bliimen, had been forced into 
a duel at Dresden, and shot, fled from her 
fatherland, to bury herself in the great city of 
London. She brought with her an inherited 
fortune of about thirty thousand pounds, hired 
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a house in the pleasant suburb of Chelsea, 
and devoted herself to the education of her 
only child. Her nearest neighbour was Sir 
Francis Delorme, an hereditary baronet, of 
retired and studious habits, whose income, 
owing to some mismanagement of his ances- 
tors, was but four hundred a-year. He had 
two children, a son who was at Eton, and 
Fanny. The little girls saw each other and 
loved. The judicious parents encouraged their 
friendship, for each taught the other a lan- 
guage of which the acquisition was valuable. 
The two children seemed to have but a single 
heart, and could not bear to be separated for 
even a day. Young Vincent Delorme was 
fond of Carry, and showed the friend of his 
little sister such patronising attentions as might 
have been expected from an Etonian. Indeed, 
the widow von Bliimen and Sir Francis De- 
lorme had had more than one serious conver- 
sation about the future of the Sir Vincent that 
was to be, and gentle-hearted Carry. 

To cut a long story short, the widow Von 
Bliimen, who, after three years' experience, 
found solitude less supportable than she had 
imagined, met Dr. John M^Alpine, a Scotch- 
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man, with some fortune of his own, whose 
suit, pressed with courtesy and earnestness, 
found a response in her heart. The little 
daughter did not at all like the suitor, neither 
did the Delormes like him; but women have a 
mind of their own in such matters, and the 
widow married him. Happily enough they 
Kved together for a year. Dr. M'Alpine 
seemed to have money enough of his own, 
and made no inquiries of his wife about her 
fortune. He assumed the residence of his 
wife, who had become attached to the locality 
on account of the charming view of the 
Thames, and the proximity of the residence 
of the Delorme family. He was in nowise 
wanting in the duties of a husband, and at 
length even Sir Francis became quite recon- 
ciled to him. The aversion of Carry to her 
father-in-law could not be overcome, and she 
only clung the closer to her little friend Fanny, 
who was so faithful and tender to her. 

At length, about a year after his marriage, 
Dr. John M^Alpine suddenly disappeared. 
Great was the distress of his wife, who believed 
that something had befallen him. She adver- 
tised in a journal, in answer to which came 
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half-a-dozen friendly anonymous letters, telling 
her that it would be best to search for him 
the least possible. Sir Francis made inquiries 
in behalf of his distressed neighbour, and 
found that Dr. John M* Alpine, who pretended 
to be descended from a respectable north of 
Scotland family, and to have studied at Aber- 
deen, was reafly the illegitimate son of a 
Scotch peer-rrhSd worked his way through 
Ediiibttrgli' University — had, in fact, taken his 
xlegrecriu' medicine, and, for the sake of an 
unnatural revenge, had, with great cunning 
and address, succeeded in obtaining the place 
of butler to his own father, whom he fleeced 
out of fifteen thousand pounds, and went to 
London as an unprincipled adventurer, where, 
by overhearing the conversation of two bank- 
ers, walking before him in the street, he heard 
of widow Von Bliimen, and her fortune of 
thirty thousand pomds ; found, by watching 
in the neighbourhood, that she visited at Sir 
Francis Delorme's, forged a note of introduc- 
tion to that gentleman, (the note purported to 
come from the same Scotch peer whom he 
had robbed,) met the widow there, and, as we 
have seen, married her. Sir Francis broke the 
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heavy news as lightly as possible to the 
grieving woman. 

The whole of the poor lady's misfortune 
has not yet been told. Ignorant of the laws of 
England, she had not required any settlement 
of her money before marrying Dr. M'Alpine. 
The next time she went to her bankers to 
draw money, after the disappearance of her 
husband, she found to her consternation that 
she had not a guinea left. He had a right, 
according to the laws of England, to demand 
the whole. He had taken all, and fled, no 
one knew whither. The heart of the German 
noblewoman was broken. Her jewels, a few 
pictures, (one of which was the copy of 
Raphael's Madonna,) and some plate, brought 
her a little ready money, and she departed 
with her daughter for America. The child 
grieved herself sick, after parting with her 
young friend, and seemed no longer to be the 
same being. After a wearying voyage of two 
months, they landed at New York, and imme- 
diately set out for the interior. Arriving at 

the village of N , in Oneida comity. 

State of New York, the drooping child fell 
very ill, and a long halt became necessary. 

g2 
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But a few dollars were left at the end of two 
months, and the world without reflected the 
dark shadows that gathered over the poor 
woman's gloomy soul. She revealed her 
destitute state to the wife of the keeper of 
the inn where she had been staying during 
the sickness of her child. She was glad to 
accept the situation of chambermaid, and 
found in toil a certain respite from grief. 
In a few years she died, far from her dear 
fatherland, far from her kindred, and left her 
poor daughter an heir to her place as a 
domestic in a country tavern. 

Caroline von Bliimen in due time gave her 
warm German heart to honest Peter Quinland, 
and, as we have seen, accompanied him to a 
new and happy home in the wilderness. 

Miss Delorme pressed her long-lost friend 
passionately to her heart, and began, in her 
turn, to recount the story of her own life. 
To the story of Mrs. Quinland, M. Agincourt 
had listened with a passionate interest while 
turning over the engravings, upon which his 
eye did not rest. But when the governess of 
Adele commenced her history, a cloud gathered 
upon his face i he cast a glance at a distant 
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picture, sighed deeply, clutched at his palpi- 
tating heart, and hastened into the jardin of 
the chdteau. 

In the meanwhile little Adele had invited 
Thomas to go and see her flowers, and hear 
her birds sing. 

" Stand here now, Mr. Thomas, till I go 
and call the birds," said the child, and ran 
along the walk, whisthng and chirping, imita- 
ting the notes of half-a-dozen species of wild 
birds. 

Her birds, as she called them, seemed to 
know her voice, and answered on every side. 
She strewed some crumbs about her, and 
presently she was surrounded by the wild 
songsters of the woods. A robin redbreast 
perched upon her shoulder, and ate crumbs 
from her little hand. 

" Catch one for me," cried out Thomas, 
advancing towards her, at the appearance of 
whom all the birds flew away. 

" Que V0U8 Stes ^ mecAant / " the little girl 
said to him impatiently ; "you have scared 
away all the birds. I don't think my birds 
like httle gentlemen. You see I shall not call 
them back for you, Mr. Thomas." 
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^' Do call them back again. Ich wurde 
Ihnen %ehf danhhar seiuy^ said Thomas, im* 
agining that the Erench phrase which Adele 
had used must be German, and responding in 
the same language. 

" Speak to me in French or English," said 
Adele ; " I don't understand German. Miss 
Delorme says I may learn it if I am a good 
girl, but I am not old enough yet." 

" What is French? I never heard of it," 
said Thomas. 

" You are so droll, Mr. Thomas. Are little 
gentlemen always so droll ? " Without stop- 
ping for an anslwer she ran, or rather flew, 
along the walk, crying, " Oiseauso^ mes oiaeauw, 
mes chers oiseaux ; " terminating the utterance 
of the word " oiseaucs " each time with a pro- 
longed chirp or whistle. Again the birds 
gathered about her, and she sang, in a tune of 
her own : — 

" Mes chers oUeauXy 
Where'er I go ;• 
Where'er I go, 
Mes chers oiseaux^ 

Over and over again the same words were 
sung, mixed up with liquid, trilling, whist- 
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ling, chirping notes, in a voice as clear and 
sweet as that of the thrush, itself. 

M. Agincourt gazed at his daughter for 
a moment, as she stood singing, or rather 
warbling, in the midst of her birds, and the 
melancholy on his handsome face was broken 
up by a smile. He suddenly clapped his 
hands, and away flew the birds. 

" Oh, Papa," she cried, " how cruel you are, 
to serve the little creatures so! Don't it 
make their little hearts ache to scare them ? " 
she continued, throwing her arms about her 
father's neck, half smothering him with kisses, 
and pressing her own little beating heart to 
hi^ bosom. 

M. Agincourt kissed the forehead of his 
child, saying to her, "And does thy little 
heart ache?" 

"Oh, Papa, I never know that I have 
a heart, except when you talk about it," she 
answered, fringing fio-a his «ms, «>d 
running to meet Miss Delorme, who was 
coming into the jardin, hand in hand with 
Mrs. Quinland. 

The two were friends again, and had 
already decided between themselves that for 
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some time to come the governess of Adele 
should also be the teacher of Thomas. M. 
Agincourt was also pleased with the plan, for 
he liked the little boy whom he had consoled 
the day previous, and observed that the 
children would learn from each other a new 
language. 

Mrs. Quinland hastened home, repeating 
to herself, " Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and it shall return to thee after many days.*' 
Thomas Quinland, long years afterwards, 
when his soul was partially clouded with 
scepticism, wrote in his diary : " I silently 
took notice of the somewhat inappropriate 
phrase of my overjoyous mother, and, beUev- 
ing at that period everything she said, resolved 
to try the experiment. The same day I threw 
a piece of bread into the brook that wound its 
way through the fields, near the cottage of my 
father, not in the least doubting that I should 
find it again in the same place. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month, I 
sought the piece of bread, but of course never 
found it. I believe that was the beginning of 
scepticism in my soul. I see now that I did 
not at all understand the meaning of that 
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beautiful poetic and divine expression, — I 
would that other mysteries could become as 
clear to me as that has now become ! Child- 
hood, whether of nations or individuals, is 
the beautiful age of faith. With faith we are 
not contented ; we must have knowledge ; and 
with knowledge comes expulsion from the 
garden of unconscious innocence, trust, and 
peace/' 

Scarcely noticed is the dropping of the 
small seed in the soul, that in future years 
shall manifest itself to the world on the stage 
of life. Who can trace the multitudinous 
fibrous roots of human history? And who 
can find all the comers into which his own 
doubts stick their foolish heads P 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A DOMESTIC SKIRMISH. 



" Why in the world don't the horn blow ! " 
ejaculated Peter Quiuland, who was hoeing 
corn, in company with " dare-devil " Monk. 
*' It must be more than one o'clock now, and 
Caroline always has dinner ready by twelve. 
I am afraid she is sick. At all events, let's go 
down to the house, and see if we can muster 
something to eat." 

" I sha'nt object to that," responded the 
other, with his usual rough good nature. 

The two men dropped their hoes in the 
field. It was the custom, in the Quinland 
settlement, for the neighbours to "change 
work," as they called it ; that is, for example, 
to avoid the solitude of working alone, Quin- 
land would labour with neighbour Monk one 
day, and neighbour Monk would labour with 
him the next. Sometimes half-a-dozen of the 
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settlers would thus "change work." The 
same principle was sometimes carried to a still 
greater extent when difficult and painful 
labour was to be performed. Hence what 
among the settlers was called a *' bee." The 
whole neighbourhood would assemble to- 
gether, in turn, to pile up the logs in a new 
clearing of A, B, or C ; hence the " loging 
bee." The whole neighbourhood would 
assemble in like manner to prepare for each 
other the wood necessary to keep such a fire 
going during the winter as we have described 
at the beginning of this narrative ; hence a 
" wood bee." The system had its advantages 
as well as its disadvantages. If any one of 
the neighbours was sick, all the rest thus 
gratuitously performed his work for him, and 
his family did not suffer. Men thus labour- 
ing together are more cheerful, healthy, and 
humane, than those whose toil is more solitarv. 
There is in society a mysterious wholesome- j 
ness that the wisest cannot wholly account ^ 
for. On the other hand, each man in the j 
Quinland settlement, being accustomed to / 
labour in company with one or more of his i 
neighbours, lost something of his self-reliance. ^ 
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And, what is worse, the exhilaration of society 
was not, what it always ought to be, of itself 
sufficient, but sometimes strong drink was 
added to carry it to an unhealthy pitch. The 
demon of discord, in a border neighbourhood, 
usually lurks in a bottle of whiskey. Blessed 
is the man who can get sufficiently drunken 
on water, and never touches the burning 
poison to his lips ! 

Mrs. Quinland, who was very punctual and 
regular in her household duties, was too much 
excited by the events of the morning to fully 
understand the magnitude of her offence in 
neglecting to prepare dinner by the usual 
hour for two hungry men. However, the pot 
was already boiling when Quinland and 
Monk reached the house. 

The hungry farmer perceived, by the brisk 
motion of his wife, that she was not sick. 
He had been exceedingly irritated, in the 
morning, by his wife taking the part of the 
child against him, when he gave his orders 
that Thomas should return to school. 

" Pretty time of day for dinner," said he, 
seating himself in the open door, and wiping 
the sweat firom his sun-burned face. 
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Monk had thrown himself on the " grass " 
outside of the house, and was muttering to 
himself, " I hope they won't forget at home 
to feed the dogs/' 

Caroline made no response, in look, word, 
or manner, to her husband, but busied herself 
in laying the table for dinner. 

Nothing provokes like answering reproach 
with silence. The seeming indifference of his 
wife stung Peter to the quick. We find in 
his part of the thirty years' diary that he 
used to her other harsh expressions, which we 
do not care to repeat here. 

At length the simple, abundant meal was 
ready, and the two hungry men "fell to." 
Caroline, instead of accompanying them, left 
the house, and seated herself under the same 
tree, by the brook side, where we have seen 
Peter Quinland, on a solemn occasion, reading 
the holy words of the Psalmist. The husband 
found her, after he had " despatched " his 
dinner, choked in tears. A new passion 
agitated his breast, and he spoke to her words 
of endearment and repentance. Now she 
could not answer a word. He returned to the 
field, and laboured until the late going down 
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of the sun. His heart was heavy with an 
unknown pain. O how the tears of sorrow 
that we make another shed do punish us ! 
Their very remembrance in sad after years, 
when the earth lies cold and heavy on the 
breast that once swelled with affection all our 
own. sometimes withers the soul with deadly 
anguish, or overwhelms it with black shadows 
of remorse. 

During the sweet summer evening, in the 
balmy open air, Caroline candidly recounted to 
her husband the history of the day. Of his 
inconsiderate cruelty she would not let him 
speak a word ; there was a gentle wife's for- 
giveness in the plaintive tone of her soft voice, 
and Peter was again happy. He was glad 
that she had found a teacher for Thomas, in 
her own new-found friend, but hoped it would 
not cost too much. He was completely satis- 
fied when his wife informed him that her 
friend would not receive money for teaching 
Iter child. 

The next day Peter Quinland wrote in his 
diary : " After the unhappy thunder-shower in 
my family the sun broke out, and the evening 
sky in the west was beautifully red. The 
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grass of love seemed to grow greener, the 
flowers of aflfection seemed to blossom brighter, 
the birds of happiness sung sweeter, and in 
the heart's heaven of hope there was a bright 
rainbow that promised to me and Caroline 
that such a flood would never return for us 
again. May the good Father above forgive 
me for my unkindness, and make me the 
worthy head of a household in which there is 
for me such a living fountain of love !" 
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CHAPTER. IX. 



A HOLIDAT. 



Again we must pass over several years; 
for, after a painful re-examination of that part 
of the thirty years' diary which was kept by 
the elder Quinland, we find only a limited 
portion that it seems best to reproduce here. 
We may say, in general, that Peter and Caro- 
line pursued the even tenor of their way 
without any new quarrels, each performing 
the allotted and simple duties of life. Quiet 
and beautiful was the friendship between 
Miss Delorme and Mrs. Quinland. Each had 
duties to perform, so that their friendship was 
happily prevented from heating to the souring 
point. M. Agincourt continued labouring 
upon his imaginary " Biogrwphie Universelley 
never going abroad except now and then a 
day to hunt with the barbarian Monk, as he 
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called him. Patiently and lovingly Miss 
Delorme taught the two children committed 
to her care. After two or three years of care- 
ful instruction, Thomas and Adele could read 
and speak English, German, and French very 
well, and their facile memories were well 
stored vrith the most important facts of 
geography — an essential foundation for the 
study of history. From the habitual polite- 
ness in word and manner of M. Agincount, 
and from the sweet womanly dignity of Miss 
Delorme, they imbibed an indescribable some- 
thing — call it the spirit of courtesy, or what 
you will — that manifested itself in the bearing, 
in the tone of voice, in everything about them, 
that became a habit of the whole nature, and 
gave a charm to their acquirements. " Most 
fortunate was I," somewhere says the younger 
Quinland, " in my childhood ; for I had the 
most conscientious of fathers, the most aflfiec- 
tionate of mothers, the gentlest and wisest of 
teachers, and a more than mortal for a com- 
panion — a fairy creature of beauty, an angel 
sent from heaven to bless me, and, alas ! to 
be the cause of inexpressible grief." 

We must pass on to the autumn of 18 — , 
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when Thomas Quinland was 'a few months 
less than eleven years of age. Nearly a year 
before he had ceased to be a pupil in the 
hospitable house of M. Agincount. A new 
" district school " had been established in the 
Quinland settlement, and Thomas, with his 
thirty cousins, had, the previous winter, made 
a little army, marching in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. That little army was wholly composed 
of new comers on this planet ; they had mi- 
grated to the Quinland settlement from the 
invisible and the unknown; never had their 
names been entered on mortal muster-roll 
until they were registered in that schoolroom 
by their captain and leader, the schoolmaster. 
From such little border companies are gathered 
the bravest, the strongest in the countless 
hosts that go to and fro upon the earth, that 
make seas the highways of commerce, that 
prepare new habitations in the wilderness, 
that in cities are swallowed up in the Mael- 
strom of luxury and vice. 

A faithful captain of that little band was 
schoolmaster Hooker. To use his own favourite 
expressions, as recorded by Quinland, he in- 
vested the city of Ignorance ; before its walls 
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of darkness he intrenched his brave little 
army, and opened upon them a heavy cannon- 
ade of grammar, history, and arithmetic, and 
when any sortie was made, which happened 
daily, they opened a destructive fire of mus- 
ketry, in the form of reading, writing, and 
spelling. Mr. Ezra Hooker was a favourite 
not only with his pupils, but with the whole 
settlement. He was a man to whom to succeed 
in life was a religion, — the only real religion 
that he had, although theoretically he was a strict 
Presbyterian. He was bom in Connecticut; ran 
away from home when thirteen years of age, for 
the purpose of going to sea ; took ship at Nan- 
tucket, and made a two years' whaling voyage 
to the Pacific ; returned, and acted as clerk 
in a grocery during one year at Providence ; 
practised type-setting for three months in the 
same place; then went to an inland town, 
where he was employed some time as a journey- 
man printer; when seventeen years of age, 
entered into partnership with a Jew, in a 
small jewellery business, at the end of two 
years winding up business, with all the money 
in the Jew's pocket ; went to Troy, where he 
spent a year as clerk in a lawyer's office ; re- 

li 2 
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ceived three hundred dollars by the wiU of his 
deceased father, which he invested in an old 
horse and wagon and Yankee clocks, and 
started for the interior, on a peddHng tour. 
He arrived at Otterville at the beginning of 
winter, and, being a jack-at-all-trades, and 
concluding that peddling clocks in the winter 
would be a comfortless, if not a profitless 
business, applied for the situation of school- 
master in the Quinland settlement, and was 
accepted. Not the worst of schoolmasters was 
Mr. Ezra Hooker. He had a sharp eye in 
his head, and performed his task well, if not 
from a sense of duty, at least from a love of 
activity. There was always a smile on his 
face, and he recounted his adventures to the 
border people with a naive good-nature. In 
fact, he had never been sad but once in his 
life, and that was when the Jew cheated him out 
of his money. It was during that short period 
of sadness that he was converted in a " revival " 
meeting ; and he used to say that he regarded 
a few hundred dollars as well invested, when 
he considered their loss as the providential 
occasion of the salvation of his soul. 

Thomas Quinland had at first disliked Mr. 
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Hooker, on account of his half-vulgar and 
toO'familiar manner — the very reason why 
everybody else in the neighbourhood especially 
liked him. But his habitual good-nature and 
vital force gradually won upon the boy, and 
conquered his aversion. Mr. Hooker's great 
fort was arithmetic : Thomas took to arithme- 
tic ; and Mr. Hooker liked him exceedingly. 
When the school closed in the spring, little 
Thomas Quinland had fathomed the deepest 
depths of Dabol, and Ostrander; and his 
teacher pronounced him an unheard-of prodigy. 

And during the summer Thomas had been 
put to still another school, which, especially at 
first, was very severe for him ; viz. the school 
of labour. " You are now old enough," his 
father said to him, " to begin to work. I have 
done a great deal for you, have fed, and 
clothed, and schooled you, and now you must 
do something for me. And by-and-by, when 
I am gone, it wiU be necessary for you to earn 
your bread with the sweat of your brow ; and 
that will be very hard for you, if you don't 
Jeam to do it when you are young." 

Thomas acquiesced with a stout little heart, 
and his pale, handsome face was soon crusted 
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in the sun, and his delicate white hands soon 
became red and hard. He was duly initiated 
into the mysteries of hoeing corn, raking hay, 
picking up potatoes, pulling beans, loading 
wheat, husking com, gathering apples, &c., &c. 
But to hurry on to the autumn of 18 — , 
when Thomas was little less than eleven years 
of age, without any more delay, his father told 
him one evening, that, inasmuch as he had 
been a good and faithful boy, he might go 
with' him the next day to " the general train- 
ing " at Otterville. f Thomas had been to 
Otterville only once or twice in his life, and 
never had he seen a training, to which his 
father and the neighbours were obliged to go 
every year. Little did he sleep that night, and 
the next morning the rosy fingers of Aurora 
played with his eyes when she undid the 
curtains of the east. The whole family was 
astir, as usual, with the dawning of the day. 
Breakfast was prepared early, and early eaten. 
Then came the moment for farmer Quinland 
to eqtiip himself as a citizen-soldier. Mrs. 
Quinland, like the wives of Homer's heroes, 
broughtforththe armour of her warrior husband. 
Quinland had already donned his blue breeches. 
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which he had had more than a dozen years : 
and ^e.d, d^„g upon his bosom 1 the 
ruJflBled-shirt, which he first wore on his mar- 
riage-day, which he had since worn, on an 
average, once a-year. The black silk waist- 
coat, of the same age, had lost little of its 
gloss, as years wore away. Next came his 
blue tail-coat, of the same age, with its high 
voluminous collar, short waist, short and 
narrow skirts, and shining metal buttons. 
Last of all appeared the white beaver-hat, 
with a very narrow brim, with a very high 
beU crown, and surmounted with a white 
feather, tipped with red. An ancient musket, 
with rusty flint lock, and rusty bayonet, was 
handed him by his heroic spouse, and the 
peaceful citizen was transformed into an awful 
warrior, " armed and equipped as the law 
directs." 

Quinland, by way of screwing up his 
courage for the events of the day, brought 
forth the ancestral cup, out of which great 
draughts of cider had been drunk at the birth 
of Thomas. " I trust," he said, half to him- 
self, half to his wife, " if ever my country 
should need my services, I shall not disgrace 
my ancestors." 
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A rattling of wheels, the cracking of a 
whip, the barking of dogs, and the strong 
clear voice of Monk, were heard, and Quinland 
and Thomas hastened to the roadside. The 
wagon of Monk was full of warriors. He 
himself had " served out his time ; " it was no 
longer necessary for him to « train ; » yet. he 
said, if there should come war, he would be 
the first in the field, and nobody disbelieved 
him. 

The sun rose large and red over the 
mountain-top, and away went the "load" 
of warriors, whose merry shout was echoed 
from the distant woods. 

Gay was the aspect of the usually quiet 
village of Otterville, on the morning of that 
autumnal day. From hill-side and valley, in 
wagons, on horseback, and on foot, the 
citizen-soldiery poured into the little town. 
Drums were beating, fifes were screaming, 
banners were flying, dogs were barking, men 
were shouting. By ten o'clock the companies 
had all been mustered, and an army of a 
thousand men were on the march to a neigh- 
bouring field to be drilled in the manoeuvres 
of war. Doubtless there was a want of dis- 
ciphne, and a lack of order, yet these thousand 
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men would have been a match, especially on 
their own soil, for an equal number of the 
best trained soldiers in the world. In each 
man's head there was inteUigence, courage in 
his breast, and power in his arm. Besides, 
each one had a hearth and all its hallowed 
interests to defend. No wonder that the men 
of the Revolution were terrible on the field of 
battle; each one was fighting in his own 
cause, wherein to be conquered was worse 
than to die. 

Monk, little Thomas Quinland, a son of 
Monk, and Monk's dogs, were left to them- 
selves to spend the day as they liked. By 
mutual and tacit consent they kept together. 
Monk's son was the only new comer amongst 
them. George Monk was the son of " Dare- 
devil " Monk by a former wife. He was left 
behind, in the care of an uncle, when his 
father moved to the Quinland settlement. At 
length the uncle died, leaving his nephew two 
thousand dollars in money. Disliking his 
childless aunt, who heartily hated him for 
many reasons, especially because her husband 
had bequeathed to him a portion of his 
money, George went in search of his father to 
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the border settlement. He had arrived but a 
few days previous, and was eager to see all 
the features of the surrounding country. He 
was eighteen years of age, fine looking, a little 
too large to be handsome, plenty large enough 
to be a little clumsy and awkward, extremely 
good-tempered, generous, prone to adventure ; 
had fine sensibiUty,and great physical strength. 
Monk, senior, liked him prodigiously; the 
dogs liked him prodigiously; little Thomas 
Quinland liked him prodigiously; the whole 
settlement, aunts, uncles, and cousins, that 
were not aunts, uncles, and cousins to him, 
liked him prodigiously. A brave, fine, big 
young fellow was George Monk, and worthy 
of being liked. 

After the horses had been taken care of. 
Monk, senior, Monk, junior, Thomas Quinland, 
old Wolf and Rover (the two dogs) sallied 
forth to see what they could see. Scarcely 
had they crossed the street when old Wolf's 
terrible voice was heard in the rear. " Dare- 
devil " Monk started, growling out an oath 
between his teeth, knowing weU that the half- 
deaf, drowsy old dog was not roused for 
nothing. A wild shout of laughter was raised 
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by the crowd on every side. Dr. Vampire 
was climbing the tavern sign-post in order to 
escape his old antagonist. The dog, tenacious 
in his hate as in his whole nature, had either 
spied or smelt his former victim, and attempted 
to resume the hold that had been broken years 
before in Peter Quinland's " Sugar-bush." 
Old Wolf was grinding his teeth against the 
hard, smooth, painted wood of the sign-post, 
and Dr. Vampire was chnging just above the 
reach of the dog, to the same smooth post 
with a grasp of desperation. His long lean 
legs and lank body were quivering with fear, 
and through his chattering teeth he was 
wofully crying, " Bies ira, dies illaJ* 

" Jemmy, Jemmy, I say, let's bate the 
branes out o' the ugly baste," cried an Irish 
labourer to a companion. 

" An' sure, Pathrick, that's it," responded 
his fellow. 

"What's it?" demanded Monk, who had 
only heard the latter expression. 

"An' I say we'U bate his branes out," 
responded Jemmy fiercely. 

"Bate whose brains out?" roared Monk 
with his voice of thunder. 
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The Irishman shrank back for an instant ; 
but presently Patrick broke out, "An' will 
yo be after doggin' a man to death in that 
fashion ? " 

By that time eight other Irishmen had 
come up, and each was emboldened by find- 
ing himself in so large a company. Monk 
tried to call off the d(^, but the Irishmen 
interfered, and insisted upon " bating out the 
branes of the baste." Jemmy finally gave old 
Wolf a kick in the ribs, while, in order to 
' ■ safety, two of his companions held 
in the rear. The exasperated dog 
on Jemmy, who was so well pro- 
he rear that he could not run. He 
arm to strike, but it was grasped 
,ed in the old wolf-dog's relentless 
came the " sons o£ Erin " to the 
a brother in distress. Monk de- 
) faithful old hunting companion 
odds. He and Wolf had faced un- 
le largest, most enraged wild beasts 
;8t. What were a dozen Irishmen 
Lson with a fierce old bear, fighting 
servation of her young ? 
[ ! a ring ! " cried the bystanders ; 
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" hands off and fair play ! '' A large ring was 
quickly formed, leaving in the centre of it 
Monk, senior, Monk, junior, ten Irishmen 
stripping to fight, and Jemmy, rolling and 
howUng in the dust, with old Wolf fastened 
to his crushed and bleeding arm. " An' ye'll 
defend a dog against a man, will ye, in this 
land o' Uberty ? " cried Patrick, and the melee 
began. 

Monk had never fought in his life, except 
with a bear ; but his strength was prodigious, 
and he did not well understand what fear 
meant. He did not deign to strike his anta- 
gonists ; but clenching his men right and left, 
hurled two at a time to the ground with 
stunning force. Young Monk knocked down 
two of them who were approaching his father 
from behind with stones or clubs in their 
hands. In less than three minutes the ten 
Irishmen had enough of it, and dragged 
themselves, one by one, as fast as they could, 
out of the ring. 

The wrath of Monk carried him to such a 
pitch that he did not even spare his favourite 
old dog. With hands of iron he clenched 
him by the throat, and fairly choked him to 
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death. Poor old Wolf, who had fought so 
many brave battles with the beasts of the 
forest, let go his hold of unfortunate Jemmy 
with a death-rattle in his throat, and lay down 
in the dust to sleep his final sleep. The 
strong man did not mean to kill his dog ; and 
when he saw the faithful companion of his 
otherwise solitary wanderings in the lone 
border woods lying lifeless at his feet, his 
wrath subsided, and he was touched to tears. 
The crowd, dways captivated by physical 
strength and courage, and ever quick in its 
sympathy, shouted applause, and fairly bore 
the father and son, as in triumph, along the 
street. 

His crest-fallen companions carried the 
wounded Jemmy from the field of dishonour, 
and encouraged him while the surgeon was 
setting his broken arm. Poor fellows, they 
had aimed to rescue a man in distress, and, 
but for their interference, aU had ended with- 
out disturbance and injury. Are they not 
types of their over-generous, improvident, 
mercurial countrymen ? 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Vampire, observing 
that he was no longer in danger, slid down the 
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sign-post, and, regardless of his voluntary 
allies, hastened to his rooms in the inn. 

As soon as the two Monks could extricate 
themselves from the admiring crowd, they 
hastened to find the wounded Irishman. The 
companions of Jemmy were seized with con- 
sternation at the approach of the Hercules 
who had thrown them about as if they had 
been so many children ; but Monk's tone and 
manner soon calmed their apprehensions. 

"It is a compound fracture," said the 
surgeon; "but the man is not permanently 
injured.'* 

" You are to look after him," said Monk, 
" until he gets well, and send your bill to me." 

" Not so bad a fellow, after all," said one 
of the Irishmen. 

" If you had minded your own business," 
continued Monk, addressing poor groaning 
Jemmy, "you wouldn't have been hurt; 
nevertheless, I'll pay your wages, until you 
can work again, and that shall be the end 
of it." 

" In fath, I wish it was my arm that was 
broke 1 " ejaculated Patrick ; and the whole 
company lauded such unheard-of generosity. 
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George and his father found little Thomas 
Quinland and Rover watching by the remains 
of brave old Wolf. Monk turned away from 
such an unwelcome sight. His feelings were 
as sad as those of the brave Norman knight 
when he lost his faithful steed, that had helped 
him to win many a hard-fought battle. " I 
had rather lost my horses," he said to the two 
boys. " I shall venture out upon the mountains 
no more, without old Wolf. Give him to the 
boy that's beggin' for him there. I s pose 
they'll make a drum-head of his hide. I'll 
warrant they can't break it ; and you two 
may yet march after its music. There's no 
use in crying for spilt milk — let him go." 

Again they sallied forth, their company 
lessened by one, cheering themselves up with 
the encouraging proverb, that a " bad begin- 
ning makes a good ending." Before going to 
the field to see the " training," they stepped 
into a store to get some tobacco, some candies, 
some fire-crackers, frc, according to the needs 
of each. The store was the property of two 
brothers, Andrew and Samuel Smart, the sons 
of a small tradesman at the neighbouring and 
elder village of Smashford. On coming of 
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age, they had received from their father part 
of his stock in trade, and had gone to Otter- 
ville, to grow up with the place. They were 
two conceited young men who knew nothing, 
except how to reckon the large profits on 
small articles of trade. They were dressed 
smart, looked smart, acted smart, and were 
named Smart. They always began waiting 
upon a customer by sticking a pen over the 
right ear, with a sublime roll of their light 
blue eyes, with a compression of their thick, 
soft lips, bovring with ineffable courtesy, and 
putting their white hands in such a postion as 
to show off half a dozen large paste rings. 
They handed tobacco over the counter to 
Monk, fire-crackers and candies to George 
and Thomas, remarking that from present 
appearances Otterville was destined to become 
an important centre of trade. 

Just as our company were turning to leave 
the store, they were met by the Rev. Dr. 
Goodsel and his two daughters. Dr. Goodsel, 
who had made frequent visits to the Quinland 
settlement, knew everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" Good morning, Mr. Thomas," he said, 

VOL. I. I 
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taking Thomas Quinland by the hand-; " I am 
glad to see you, my lad. I met M. Agincourt 
yesterday, who said a great many good things 
of you; — I hope you will always deserve to 
have people speak well of you. And who is 
this young gentleman in company with you 
and your uncle ? *' he continued, at the same 
time extending his hand to Monk. 

Thomas, who had been trained in such 
matters by M. Agincourt, introduced George 
to the Doctor, in a manner that would have 
been most comme ilfaut in a French drawing- 
room, but that was, in such a place, and 
before such company, most theatrical and 
absurd. Andrew and Samuel Smart stuffed 
their pocket-handkerchiefs into their big 
mouths, and very audibly blew their noses. 
Monk roared aloud, George blushed scarlet, 
and took the hand of the Doctor, whose 
grave face was twisted into a grin. Bashful 
George, too confused to know what he was 
about, also shook hands with Adelia and 
Mary Goodsel. Little Thomas retreated to 
the farther part of the store, choking with 
shame. He was followed by the good Dr. 
Goodsel, who courteously and adroitly rescued 
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the sensitive boy from the painful conscious- 
ness of having done something ridiculous. 

George, brave as well as bashful, soon 
raUied from his confusion, and entered pell- 
mell into conversation with the young ladies. 
They were what are called "pretty girls." 
Every young man that saw them liked them, 
and many fell dead in love with them at first 
sight. They were young, fair, courteous, well 
instructed, and decidedly the young ladies of 
Otterville. All the girls looked up to them, 
imitated them, admired and envied them. 
Some of the Methodist young ladies thought 
that, like all Presbyterians, they had a most 
unchristian love of ornaments, but had never 
heard that they had danced or committed any 
other deadly sin. Like all the daughters of 
Eve, fond of homage, they might now and 
then have given some village beau too lan- 
guishing a look, too sweet a smile, or a word 
too tender. The younger one spied, with her 
sweet, dear eyes, admiration and homage in 
the honest face of George Monk, and paused 
to accept the offered incense. Mary walked 
on to bless Mr. Samuel Smart with her pre- 
sence, while he was slowly measuring for her 

i2 
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a few yards of ribbon. Mr. Andrew Smart 
looked upon the Ungering AdeUa with grief 
and rage. For big, awkward George he 
suddenly conceived a mortal hatred. What 
could there be in such a clown to interest 
such an angel ? AdeUa observed his pain, 
and — will somebody tell us why ? — took plea- 
sure in it. She was carelessly plunging a dart 
into the breast of the young man before her, 
in order to tantalize a lover of whom she was 
sure, whom she did not — ^woman-like — ^wish 
to let feel too sure of her. 

In fact, Adelia and Mary Goodsel, as all the 
gossips in the village said, were in love with 
the Smarts. They could not help loving 
somebody, and in the little village of Otter- 
ville those two young men seemed to them 
the most worthy objects of affection. Dr. 
Goodsel was aware of their choice, and had 
sadly consented to it. His judgment of men 
and things was most excellent, and he knew the 
inherent weakness of the two young " store- 
keepers." He could read them, as two open 
books, and saw in them, written in most 
legible characters, unconscious selfishness, un- 
conscious hypocrisy, unconscious stupidity. 
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unconscious cupidity, unconscious timidity, 
unconscious littleness, unconscious self-con- 
ceit. Why then did he not oppose the choice 
of his daughters, and warn them of the abyss 
to which they were hastening ? Like a wise 
man, he knew that any opposition on his part 
would only make them the more determined. 
" Strange is the bent of woman's fantasie," as 
the wise Spenser says ; her heart is the centre 
of her life ; where it goes, she goes, against 
the scorn of the world, against the authority 
of a revered parent, often against her own 
mental conviction as to what is best for 
herself. With Mary and AdeKa love had 
come ; it must inevitably come with all, and 
when it has come it is as impossible to return 
to the state anterior to love, as it is to return 
from death to Ufe; the relentless fates never 
take back the thread of existence that has 
once been spun; onward! is evermore cried 
into our ears by inexorable destiny. 

In the meanwhile Monk was sitting on a 
barrel, drumming with his fingers on the 
counter, chewing an immense quid of tobacco, 
and thinking sadly of his departed dog. 
" Come, boys," he said, sighing ; and Thomas, 
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George, and Rover followed him into the 
street. 

After walking a mile and a half, they 
arrived at the "training ground." Drums 
were beating, soldiers were " going through 
with " manoeuvres, mysterious to all but them- 
selves. Around the borders of the field were 
thousands of spectators, men, women, and 
children, walking to and fro, gathering in 
groups around pedlers' wagons ; some talking 
loudly, some looking on silently, some buying 
and consummg cider, apples, gingerbread, 
candies, pumpkin pies, &c. &c. Old soldiers 
of the Revolution were telling stories of fighting 
instead of training days ; mountebanks were 
playing their tricks, and auctioneers were 
crying their wares. The scene revived the 
spirits of Monk, confused Thomas, but seemed 
to make no impression upon George ; — ^poor 
fellow 1 his thoughts were elsewhere ; he was 
building a castle in the air, a castle fit only 
for the habitation of the ideal Venus, 

" And don't you believe there is Mr. 
Hooker, the schoolmaster? '* exclaimed Thomas, 
pointing towards a laughing^ crowd gathered 
about the wagon of an " auctioneer-pedler." 
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" Where ? I don't see him/' responded 
Monk. 

" Why there, on that wagon, with his coat 
and hat off, with ever so many tin pans in 
his right hand; handierchiefs, suspenders, 
and lots of things in his left hand ; a razor- 
strop sticking out of one trousers pocket, a pair 
of stockings out of the other ; hallooing with 
all his might," continued Thomas, laughing 
and running towards the crowd. 

Jack-of-all-trades Hooker, the real itinerant 
Yankee, the knight-errant of shopkeeping, 
honest and sharp ; terrible to trade with, and 
worthy to be trusted with thousands ; Chris- 
tian and vagabond; turning the holidays of 
others into harvest days for himself; ready 
for anything "respectable," and somehow 
respectable at anything ; by turns, as we have 
already seen, sailor, clerk, printer, tradesman, 
pedler, schoolmaster; contented with the world, 
and making the world contented with him; tem- 
perate and laborious, prudent and thrifty ; a 
soldier in the great utilitarian army commanded 
by the spirit of Franklin, was amusing a 
multitude of idlers for his own profit. 

" Here is everything you want, cheaper 
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than can be found elsewhere; shaving-soap, 
razors, razor-strops, pen-knives, jack-knives, 
shirt-buttons, thread, needles, pins, hooks 
and eyes, stockings, handkerchiefs, pills, fire- 
crackers, powder, shot, suspenders — good 
* gum-a- rubber* suspenders, just like a lawyer's 
conscience, stretch a yard, and won't tear an 
inch — all sorts of things, from a thimble to a 
tin milk-pail. Come up, run up, tumble up, 
any way to get up, and buy while you have a 
chance ! '* 

Thus was running the voluble tongue of 
Hooker all day long. Somebody was always 
purchasing something, but the tough, oily 
tongue did not cease to vibrate. Hooker 
seemed to have the power of amusing the 
crowd, of giving the price of things, of 
making change with customers, of keeping the 
lawless boys at bay whose fingers were itching 
to come in contact with his " notions," all at 
the same time. In fact, he was good-natured 
with the multitude, and the multitude was 
good-natured with him. He knew the secret 
of popularity, and made use of it there, as 
elsewhere, for his own profit. 

" Don't go there, if you don't want to be 
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cheated/' screamed a disconsolate rival from 
his solitary wagon. 

" Over there's the place," retorted Hooker, 
"to get bass-wood pumpkin seeds, hickory 
hams, wooden nutmegs, oats made out of 
shoe-pegs sharpened at both ends, and all 
kinds of spurious notions." 

Hooker laughed, and the crowd laughed, 
and the rival groaned. 

At length the day wore away, and the army 
of citizen-soldiers was marched back to Otter- 
ville and disbanded, to be called together 
again the next year. , 

" Well, I hope you have had a pleasant 
day," said Quinland, jumping into Monk's 
wagon, which was already waiting. 

" What in the world has become of George? " 
growled Monk impatiently, and hallooed 
" whoa ! " to his restless horses with a voice 
louder than a small peal of thunder. 

" I will go and look for him," said Thomas ; 
and nerving up his weary little legs with a 
severe effort of the wiU, off he ran. 

There was a great noise in the bar-room 
of the inn, and Thomas first looked for George 
there. Not venturing to enter where there 
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was so much uproar, he shaded his eyes with 
his hands, and looked through the window. 
Two Indians, chiefs of some tribes that still 
lingered on the Pongee river, were dancing to 
the tap of the drum. They were more than 
half drunken, and more than half drunken 
white men were laughing and shouting at 
their strange dance, and at the rhythmical 
grunt with which they accompanied it. 

" Too bad to get the poor Indians drunk ! " 
ejaculated Master Thomas, with a silvery, 
plaintive voice. 

A moment after, he felt a touch upon the 
shoulder. Turning quickly around, he saw 
before him a beautiful Indian boy, a little 
taller, a little older than himself. The Indian 
lad was the son of one of the dancing chiefs. 
He was grateful to Thomas for that kindly 
exclamation, and pressed his hand in silence. 
Grief was clutching fiercely at his fearless 
little heart, but there was no outward mani- 
festation of it, except the visible throbbing of 
the swollen veins upon his dusky temples* 
It was the same Indian boy who had, some 
years before, given to Thomas the bow and 
arrow, which we have seen him using with 
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dexterity, in his father's " sugar-bush." The 
sensitive white boy rather felt than saw his 
grief, and gave him a natural look of sym- 
pathy, that was more eloquent than any words. 
The two from that moment were friends. 
They were both children of our common 
mother, feeling grief and joy alike, and not 
yet old enough to have received the acquired 
hatred of colour and race. 

" You are looking for somebody," said 
young Yondo, putting his swarthy finger 
lightly upon the eye of Thomas. 

" Yes, I am looking for cousin George," 
he responded. 

The swift searching eye of Yondo glanced 
up and down the street, and into the open 
doors of shops. He spun along the street 
with incredible swiftness, deftly dodging the 
moving, dispersing throng, one moment lost 
in the multitude, the next in sight again. 
Just as Thomas began to think that he had 
altogether disappeared, he received a tap on 
the right shoulder from behind. He turned 
to the right, but saw no one ; to the left, and 
saw no one ; Yondo was there, dodging from 
side to side. The Indian boy laughed, and 
twisted his supple, swarthy finger into the 
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corner of Thomas's " roundabout " coat. A 
drunken war-whoop was heard, and redoubled 
shouts of drunken laughter followed. Yondo 
looked in at the window, and again his dark 
temples throbbed. He bent his face towards 
the earth, and closed his eyes convulsively, as 
much as to say, " Hide me from such an 
unwelcome sight." 

All that was but the work of a moment, 
and he rushed across the street, holding on to 
the coat of Thomas. Yondo pushed the half- 
amazed little " pale-faced " into the store of 
the Smarts, and dodged out of sight in the 
crowd. 

Mr. Ezra Hooker was there, and had just 
sold out the remains of his ** cargo," as he 
called his wagon-load of " notions," to the 
Smarts. " Not so good a bargain as the 
softs think," he whispered into the ear of 
Thomas. *• Let me see, my lad, I must find 
something for you; you were my favourite 
pupil in the Quinland Settlement School last 
winter, and it would be a shame to forget you 
at the close of so good a day as this." 

Thereupon, Mr. Hooker, looking over 
the pockets of a large outside coat that he 
had formally reserved, in the sale of his 
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" cargo," found a huge jack-knife, and a 
mutilated copy of Colburn's Algebra. These 
he gave to ^^homas, shouting out in his 
auctioneer tone, to the infinite amusement of 
the bystanders, and, we may add, to the 
infinite confusion of Thomas, — " There 's a 
boy what is a boy ; — a boy with a man's head 
on his shoulders ; — a boy that knows more 
than any of us ; — a boy that speaks English, 
French, and German ; — a boy that has * done' 
the hardest sums in Ostrander ; — a modest, 
good-hearted boy ; — a boy that the world will 
hear of some day, when you and I are for- 
gotten ; — a boy that's worth forty clocks and 
ten cargoes of notions ; — a boy whose in- 
structor I have had the distinguished honour 
to be ; — a boy to whom I now, in the pre- 
sence of these witnesses, give of my own free 
will and accord this jack-knife, that weighs 
not less than one quarter of a pound just and 
lawful weight, and this algebra, on which I 
have spent innumerable rainy days, but have 
found it too tough for me." Hooker paused 
a moment for breath, and began to sing in 
the national air : — " Yankee Doodle went to 
town, and wore his leather breeches," &c. 
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Thomas choked and blushed, stammered 
out a " much obliged " to Mr. Hooker, and 
sought George Monk, who was standing by a 
back window of the store, and, regardless of 
the merriment within, gazing at an almost 
indefinable object in the window of a distant 
house. He had seen the angel that had 
crossed his path in the morning enter that 
house ; and he had seen some one appear at 
the window, which his credulous imagination 
depicted as her. The two Smarts giggled, 
punched each other in the ribs, and whispered 
" It's the old woman ! " but George neither 
saw nor heard anything of that ; to Aim the 
object was real, — like every one in love, he 
was mad, so far as his love was concerned. 
He followed Thomas with a sigh, reluctant to 
leave a place which had suddenly become, for 
him, enchanted. 

In the street Thomas again felt the same 
tap upon his shoulder, and Yondo again made 
the same stealthy movement behind him. 
Thomas smiled, and gave him the great jack- 
knife that he had just received from Hooker. 
The Indian boy sUd it into his bosom, pressed 
hU l„md mwn iis heart, md di«app«md. 



^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

A THBIYING BUSINESS. 

" Mr. Higgins, I think you have made some 
mistakes in this bill," said Dr. Vampire to the 
keeper of the Eagle Tavern, at Otterville. 

" I think not," responded Mr. Higgins, 
rubbing his puffed hands, and opening as 
wide as he could his small, watery, swollen 
grey eyes; "but if there are any mistakes, 
you know. Doctor, that I shall be most happy 
to rectify them." 

*' Let me see," muttered the Doctor, with- 
out looking up. "Donald," he continued, 
addressing his only servant, who drove his 
gig, took care of his horse, kept his small 
accounts, brushed his clothes, arranged his 
room, &c. ; " Donald, bring me the account 
with Mr. Higgins," 

Donald opened a desk, — there was another 
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in the room, which Donald was never allowed 
to look into, — ^put his hand upon a small 
account-book, and carried it to the Doctor. 

In that little book was a minute of every- 
thing that Dr. Vampire and his servant had 
received from the keeper of the Eagle Tavern. 
The Doctor rapidly compared it with the bill, 
and noted sundry items on a piece of paper 
before him. " There, you see," he said, run- 
ning up a column of figures, " you have over- 
charged to the amount of thirty dollars. De- 
ducting that sum, the bill amounts to three 
hundred and eighty-five dollars and a half. 
Donald, please give Mr. Higgins a receipt for 
that amount, and enter it to the creditor side 
of his account." 

The red nose of Mr. Higgins looked redder ; 
but he made no response, and with a sigh 
pocketed the receipt instead of cash. His 
hotel, his stables, his horses, several building 
lots in Otterville, a large farm in the vicinity, 
had been mortgaged to Dr. Vampire. The 
poor old man, whose great fault was the one 
so common with innkeepers, hard drinking, 
had three sons who were drunkards, gamblers, 
spendthrifts, idlers, — ^who were the scourge of 
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Otterville, and had finally brouglit their 
father to the verge of ruin. He had received 
from Dr. Vampire, at diflPerent times, two 
thousand dollars, and his estates were mort- 
gaged for three thousand five hundred. The 
two thousand dollars had been swelled to that 
amount by imaginary bills for medical attend- 
ance, which the innkeeper had allowed for the 
sake of obtaining ready money. Dr. Vampire 
had only to threaten to foreclose a mortgage 
in order to dictate terms of board for himself, 
servant, and horse, in the hotel of Mr. Hig- 
gins. In that way the wily Scotchman 
managed, not only to get his daily bread 
without expense, but also to make money out 
of his host. One of the godless sons of the 
pubhcan used to say that he was the only 
one whose daily petition, give us our daily 
bread, was in reality answered. 

" Donald," said the shivering Doctor, " put 
on some more wood; then step over to the 
office of Mr. Racket, and ask Kim to come up 
here." 

" Things are working admirably here," he 
continued to himself, after Donald had gone 
out; "I think I can leave the rest in the 

VOL. I, K 
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hands of Hacket, and give my attention 
wholly to my aflPairs in New York and 
St. Louis. This has been a good place here 
to lie concealed in for awhile, and what could 
a man do but turn a penny among these 
simpletons P Strange how the gudgeons 
nibble at a bare hook. — Confound the name 
Vampire ; 'tis horrid ; but I canH help it now* 
I should hke to have a mortgage on the head 
of that infernal Englishman who scared me 
into taking it on my arrival in New York.— 
Dies iriB^ dies ilia. Oh, if I could forget the 
voice that once cried those words into my 
ears, and pictured to me the future world of 
woe, until I felt the fingers of fiends clutching 
at my heart! And even here that wretched 
Agincourt meets me where I least thought it ; 
but he is too timid to be feared. Confound 
that lazy good-for-nothing Donald, why don^t 
he come back ? — I must be off to the south ; I 
can't stand these northern storms ; they give 
me rheumatism. — ^That fiend of a dog! my 
limbs have been stiff ever since I climbed that 
post a month ago to get away from him." 

The soliloquy of the Doctor was broken by 
the entrance of Donald aud Mr. Hacket. 
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" Good morning ! '' said the latter, throwing 
off a large doak, and advancing briskly towards 
the fire. 

" Donald 1 '' ejaculated the Doctor, in a 
short, impatient tone. 

Donald miderstood his meaning, and left 
the room, muttering to himself, " K that man 
isn't the devil, there is no devil." 

" Now, Mr. Racket,'' continued Dr. Vam- 
pire, without lifting his cold eyes from the fire, 
into which he was gazing with a fixed look, 
" business is business, and brevity is the soul 
of wit." 

" Nothing can be truer," responded the 
other, with a low chuckhng laugh. 

John Hacket was the only lawyer in Otter- 
ville. He was hated by the farmers, and the 
farmers were hated by him — neither party 
knew why. He was in every way fitted to be 
the worthy tool of Dr. Vampire ; for he knew 
the law well, was active, cautious, remorseless, 
and faithful to a client, who fee'd him hberally, 
and did not interfere with " things " — ^to use 
his own phrase — *^ that were taking the due 
course of law." His character was clearly 
written in his hard, smooth, well-shaved face, 
and cold grey eyes. His Bxnnan nose, and 

k2 
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prominent chin, gave him a vulture-like look, 
— ^hence the name of " Old Vulture Hacket/' 
by which he went among the farmers of the 
vicinity. He had been bom and reared in a 
country town ; had always lived in a country 
town ; had commenced the study of law in his 
youth ; had never studied anything but law ; 
consequently was provincial and lawyer-like 
in everything, cosmopolitan and human in 
nothing. Men of severest probity, of uncom- 
promising honour, of exalted character, are 
found among the members of the bar in every 
free country, but he who looses his manhood 
in becoming a mere lawyer, as it were an 
incarnation of law, is, beyond all others, 
dreaded and .repelled. 

" Young Mr. Higgins would Kke to speak 
with you. Sir," said Donald, again entering 
the room, a moment after he had left it. 

" Tell him I am busy, and can't be seen," 
replied the Doctor, in a sharp tone of wrath. 

Donald had entered on purpose to annoy 
his master ; for he could easily have diverted 
the attention of the drunken young man, if he 
had been so disposed; and, on leaving the 
room, he left the door ajar to make the way 
easy for the inebriated intnider. 

" I say, Mr. — Dx. Vampire, or Scampire, 
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whatever your name is," shouted Thomas 
Higgins, or "Drunken Tom/' as he was usually 
called in the village, reeling into the room ; 
*' I say, you can be se — e — e — e — n, for I see 
you, don't you understand? I'll bet you 
fi — i — ^i — ve dollars, I can whip you with one 
hand, fair fight." 

The enraged Doctor holloaed for Donald 
at the top of his lungs ; but Donald was by 
that time enacting a doze, near the great fire 
in the bar-room below, and could not hear. 

" I say, I don't want to fi — ^i — ^i — ght with 
Donald, but with you, old boss," continued 
Drunken Tom, advancing towards Vampire, 
and placing himself, as well as he could, in a 
fighting attitude. 

Lawyer Hacket, whose wit was equal to the 
emergency, whose interest it was to keep in 
with Drunken Tom, and other like clients, 
took him by the arm, with a knowing wink, 
and said to him : " The Doctor accepts a fair 
challenge for a fair fight ; let's go down and 
have a drink, and while you are arranging 
matters so as to secure fair play, I will come 
back and see that the Doctor comes forward 
like a man." 
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" I say. Doctor, you are a ge'man and a 
scholar, and I shall drink to yonr very 
go — — — d 'ealth," muttered Drunken Tom, 
taking the arm of Hacket, and leaving the 
room. 

Another drink did the business for Tom, 
and he soon forgot, in oblivious sleep, the 
resentment towards Dr. Vampire, that had 
been kindled in his fuddled head by some 
impatient exclamations from his father. 

As soon as Racket's back was turned, 
Donald woke up, and began to poke Tom in 
the ribs. The bar-room was full of rainy-day 
idlers, who enjoyed the fun prodigiously. 
" Rouse yourself, old boy ! " said Donald, 
" and don't be sleeping here in your big arm- 
chair, in the day-time. Shame on you, Tom. 
You are a regular rum-tub ; you are nothing 
but an old beer-barrel ; you are three sheets 
in the wind ; you are half -seas over ; you are 
tight as a fool ; you are completely slung ; 
you have got a brick in your hat. — Sam HiD, 
how he snores ! You are as balmy as a 
summer evening, as shiny as a new boot; 
you are sprung and cut in the eye; come, 
rouse yourself." The idle village boys, who 
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were taking their first lessons in tlie Devil^s 
own school of perdition, snickered and tit- 
tered ; and the idle men, who had risen to 
become tutors in the same school, laughed 
aloud. Drunken Tom snored on, occasionally 
writhing himself, as in his dreams he fought 
some visionary antagonist. A younger bro- 
ther, who was deaUng out poison from behind 
the bar, handed a strong cord to Donald, and 
told him to fasten it round the ankle of Tom. 
Donald did as he was bid, and the younger 
brother, making a noose in the other end of 
the cord, shpped it on to the tail of a big dog 
that lay sleeping by the fire. A reckless 
fellow took a live coal in the tongs, and laid it 
on the dog's back. The poor animal jumped 
and howled. The harder it pulled, the more 
firmly was its taU girded by the strong cord. 
The fun was at its crisis, when Tom, who had 
been partly pulled, and had partly fallen out 
of his chair, full length upon the floor, began 
muttering, " I say. Doctor, fair play, and don't 
strike a fellow when he's down." 

" I beheve you are pretty well acquainted 
with my aflairs here," resumed Dr. Vampire, 
after the lawyer returned; "you have had 
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charge of my business for several years, and 
I have always found you most trustworthy." 

" I always endeavour to be correct in mat- 
ters that are entrusted to my care, as the 
nature of my profession demands." responded 
Mr. Hacket, with a look of perfect self- 
satisfaction. 

" Will you have the goodness to give me 
a summary of my investments in this neigh- 
bourhood," continued the Doctor ; " I wish to 
give you some special directions, which you 
will carefully note." 

The lawyer took from his pocket a memo- 
randum book, and began his recital as fol- 
lows : — 

" There is — to speak of things in general 
terms (I have at home an exact account of 
everythmg in detail) — ^in the first place, a 
mortgage of one thousand doUars on the land 
and mills of James Stebins, at Millville. The 
mortgage has been due ten years, and there 
is interest accumulated to the amount of nearly 
five hundred dollars." 

"And the value of the property?" inter- 
rupted the capitalist, his eyes still fixed upon 
the fire. 
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" Two hundred acres of land, worth ten 
dollars an acre, and two mills worth two 
thousand, at least. And there are mortgages 
on the property of Mr. Higgins, to the amount 
of three thousand five hundred dollars, and 
several hundred dollars of interest unpaid. 
The property is worth seven or eight thou- 
sand, and rapidly rising. And there is a 
mortgage of ten thousand on the great tannery 
of Letherton & Co., at Smashford. The tan- 
nery is good for double the amount, but 
money is scarce just now, and the Company 
is behind hand with its interest. In the 
Quinland settlement there are ten mortgages, 
for two hundred and seventy-five dollars each, 
on as many farms of one hundred acres. They 
have long been due, and, in some instances, 
the interest is equal to half the principal. 
The farms are good, and rising in value." 

Thus went on the lawyer, until he had 
mentioned mortgages to the amount of over 
one hundred thousand dollars, which indeed, 
with the accumulated interest, amoimted to 
about two hundred thousand. Dr. Vampire 
had not simply been seeking investment for 
money, — ^it bad been his plan to possess him- 
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self of property to the amount of half a million 
of dollars, and continually increasing in value, 
for much less than half its real worth. 

" Now," said he, for the first time turning 
his hungry eyes upon his attorney, "I am 
about to leave Otterville for good. In your 
hands I shall leave all my affairs, which you 
are to manage according to my directions, 
transmitting to me complete and accurate 
returns, once in three months. As long as 
you manage them to my satisfaction, you shall 
have a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a-year 
— a most liberal allowance for a country town 
like this ; and if you fail in your duty, you 
will find yourself visited by an agent, with full 
powers of attorney to take the business out 
of your hands. I have not been scattering 
money among these people here without 
expectations of a return, you understand. In 
the first place, you are to urge the payment of 
back interest. Threaten a little for some time, 
but do nothing, until they begin to think that 
you are like a barking dog, that never bites. 
Watch your opportunity, and just at that season 
of the year when the merchants are collecting 
outstanding accounts, to make their annual 
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purchase of goods in New York, foreclose 
every mortgage at once. That will make a 
general demand for money, and because the 
demand is general, nobody will be able to 
procure it. If any can pay, well and good. 
Farms are to be bid in at not more than half 
of their estimated value, and as much under 
as possible. Then buy up outstanding notes, 
the accounts of tradesmen of every kind, and 
with these, and by every other means, so 
manage that as few estates as possible may be 
redeemed, in the manner permitted by law. 
Take every legal advantage, and manage all 
things for my interest. For your services, 
and as a reward, I wiU secure to you, as long 
as you live, the fifteen hundred dollars a-year, 
of which I spoke just now, besides your regular 
fees." 

Lawyer Hacket was fully prepared to be 
the executor of his client's purposes. Fifteen 
hundred dollars a-year was to him an unex- 
pected fortune, and he pressed the hand of 
Dr. Vampire, as he rose to go to his own 
office, to prepare the legal documents which 
were formally to invest him with so much 
power. 
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In many observed and unobserved ways, 
law protects innocence and guards rights ; in 
many ways it shields villany and defends the 
wrong. 

In less than a week, Dr. Vampire, accom- 
panied by sly Donald, was on his way for 
St. Louis. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

love's labours lost. 

The next day after the " general training " 
at Otterville, George Monk returned to search 
after the object of his suddenly-awakened 
love. He had spent a restless night, agitated 
by strange feelings, which he had never ex- 
perienced before, which he did not attempt to 
analyse, which he could not have analysed if 
he had tried. A new fire was burning in his 
soul that no effort of will could extinguish. 
One lovely face was before him — whether he 
woke or slept. When the sun rose he rose, 
and walked to a solitary spot in the woods. 
He seemed to be just entering upon a new 
existence ; his whole former existence seemed 
to have receded far behind him, to have been 
almost swallowed up in the measureless and 
dreamy past. The rising sun had never 
looked so to him before, — what could it 
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mean? Never had he heard the birds sing 
so before; never before had he known how 
sweet is solitude. That lone place in the 
woods was enchanted ; for there, by his side, 
his imagmation placed the lovehest being that 
nature had ever made. A conversation, long 
and sweet, he held with the phantom beauty 
that kindly came to meet him there. But 
torture as well as bliss visited his soul; for 
visionary waters could not slake his thirst: 
so, led on by the ideal, he began a wearying 
seai'ch lor the real. 

About ten o'clock he entered the store of 
Andrew and Samuel Smart, and bought 
some triflinff articles by way of excuse for his 

and gazed towards the house rendered sacred 
by the daily presence of his beloved. Long 
he looked, but no object met his hungry eye. 
He sighed deeply from time to time, and did 
not perceive the mocking sighs, with which 
the brothers Smart amused each other, at his 
expense. Sad and weary seemed to him life^ 
and his half-slumbering reason began dimly 
to shape some questions as to the meaning of 
human existence. He saw the shadow of the 
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store turning, as the day wore on, and 
shadowy fingers began to clutch at his 
agitated heart. 

After several hours of fruitless watching, he 
went out to wander about the streets. The 
village, that had been so full of life the day 
before, was still and sad. He gazed over the 
side of the bridge that spanned the stream, 
by which the little town was divided, and 
wondered why running water had never 
looked to him like that before. He gazed 
and gazed, and presently he was upon the 
banks of a crystal stream, and the accents 
of an enchanting voice were falling upon his 
ear, accompanied by the music of the water- 
fall. For a moment, in his day-dream, he 
was happy ; but he was painfully called back 
to the real world, wh^i one among some idle 
young men, who were crossing the bridge, 
remarked to his companions, that the "fellow 
looked green and drunk." 

Such a phrase shocked his honest nature, 
and he writhed with torture when the idea 
came into his mind that some one might 
make such a report to the object of his love. 
Would she believe it? Was he not sober 
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and honest? Would she not believe that 
from his own lips ? 

A long time he strolled about the village, 
before he could make up his mind to pass by 
the house of Dr. Goodsel ; and when he did 
pass it, his heart beat ; he scarcely dared to 
turn his eyes in that direction, still less his 
head. Love makes cowards of us all, and 
sicklies o'er the native hue of resolution with 
the pale cast of its own peculiar fear. To 
love, to tell our love, and be loved again, 'tis 
a consummation most devoutly to be wished. 
To tell our love and be loved again, — ay! 
there's the rub; for in that telling of love, 
what repulse may come must make us pause. 

Poor George walked home that evening, sick 
at heart, his large open brow wrinkled with 
disappointment, paleness already invading his 
ruddy cheek. The family at home would not 
let him alone ; a hundred times he was asked 
" Are you sick ? " " What is the matter ? " 
Sick he was ; but the herbs of his step-mother 
could do such sickness no good. He was glad 
to go to bed early, and when sleep came he 
was happy in his dreams ; for hope was not 
wounded yet. 
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Day after day he returned to the village of 

Otterville; day after day he gazed from the 

window in the store of the brothers Smart; 

day after day he passed and repassed the 

house where Adelia Goodsel dwelt; but he 

found no opportunity of telling his love. Ah, 

the cruel pain of concealment ! Passion 

gnawed at his heart's core the keener for 

being confined there, — it was like the " worm 

I the bud." Once or twice he saw her ; but 

got from her nothing but a cold nod. She 

knew what he would say, and avoided him. 

Her imperial fingers had plucked the wild 

rose, and threw it down to wither slowly in 

the dust. 

At length, after George had become the 
laughing-stock of the whole village, he found 
a kind friend and sincere adviser in the father 
of the young lady with whom he was so wildly 
in love. One day, when he was passing along 
the street, in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
his adorable at the window, a servant girl ran 
out and informed him that " the Doctor would 
like to see him in the house." 

The knees of George smote together with 

VOL. I. L 
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hope and fear. Scarcely could he believe his 
ears. Was he at length to see her^ face to 
face, in her father's house? Had he not 
often heard it said that perseverance could 
overcome all obstacles? Had he not done 
her wrong, when he had tried to forget her ; 
when he had even felt enraged towards her for 
repelling him with a cold and forbidding look ? 
On the other hand, had he not annoyed the 
Rev. Doctor, by passing his house so often ? 
He knew, to his shame, that people had 
laughed at him ; had he not been the cause of 
making people laugh at a respectable family ? 

With such hopes and fears, George entered 
the study of Dr. Goodsel. The Doctor shook 
hands with him in a grave, cordial manner, 
and talked with him about the weather; 
about the training ; about the place he had 
come from; about his new acquaintances in 
the Quinland settlement ; about this and that, 
until he had grown calm, and felt perfectly at 
his ease. 

" There is a particular subject, Mr. Monk," 
said the Doctor, after a pause, " upon which I 
have been wishing for several days to converse 
with you. I hope you will not be offended 
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with me, if I am perfectly frank with you ; 
and I should like to have the conversation 
remain a secret between us, for the sake of all 
concerned." 

George trembled ; not that he was afraid of 
his interlocutor, but because his passion put 
him in a state to tremble at anything that 
might relate to it. He declared that he 
should not be offended, and that he could keep 
a secret well. Dr. Goodsel resumed : — 

" I have perceived, with much concern for 
you, that you have conceived an affection for 
my daughter Adelia. I saw the careless man- 
ner in which your feelings were trifled with ; 
and, as in paternal duty bound, I have admi- 
nistered reproof. It has been unfortunate for 
you; for your young and susceptible heart 
has, turned towards an object that it doubtless 
cannot reach. My daughter has been for some 
time engaged to Mr. Andrew Smart, and 
they are soon to be married. She does not, 
and cannot, return your love ; and you will 
see the necessity of controlling your feelings, 
or directing them towards another object. 
Such sentiments are natural, and, under due 
restraint, good ; otherwise we should not have 

l2 
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been given, in God's holy Word, directions 
for their guidance ; but they are ever to be 
controlled by reason, and subjected to the 
sanctions of religion. I know it is hard for 
you to forget an object which your fancy has 
clothed with ideal perfection, — ^your agitation 
affords me ample evidence of that; but I 
think I can see in you qualities of mind and 
heart which, with God's help, will support 
you in the midst of the trials that seem to be 
almost inseparable from existence itself. The 
world is before you; you are in the bright 
morning of life ; if you will be guided by the 
true and the good, you may be useful in your 
generation, and find as large a portion of 
happiness as is usually allotted to mortals. 
Do not despond, because you cannot attain 
an object whose possession has been inter- 
dicted by Providence itself. You see that I 
am verging towards old age ; be guided by 
the results of my experience, and believe me, 
when I tell you, in the name of religion, that 
all earthly happiness is transitory, at best ; 
that the pleasure found in the dearest objects 
is accompanied by unexpected pains ; there- 
fore lay up for yourself treasures where moth 
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and rust do not coirupt. I have perceived in 
you many noble elements, that are as yet im- 
perfectly developed and harmonized, that, I 
do not doubt, will be the basis of no ordinary 
character. I shall, therefore, watch your 
future with interest, and hope no little mishap 
in the beginning will mar what would other- 
wise have been good. I assure you of my 
sympathy and interest ; and let me hear from 
you, wherever duty and Providence may call 

you." 

There was in the manner of Dr. Goodsel a 
kindness, and in his tone a S3niipathy, that 
touched the very soul of George. It was, 
somehow, a relief to him to know what he 
feared, to be no longer in suspense. The 
earnest words that had been addressed to him 
touched the better part of his nature, and 
forestalled the storm of rage into which love 
is apt to change. His pride was saved ; he 
had not been spumed by her who turned 
upon him inflaming eyes, at whose feet he 
had vainly sought an opportunity to lay his 
heart. It is oftener wounded pride than a 
wounded heart that kills. 

That evening George went home much 
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sadder and much wiser than when he left it 
in the morning. He was not dispirited, for 
new and strong resolutions took possession of 
his large, strong nature. * The next morning 
he sought an interview with his father alone. 

" Here," he said, " are the two thousand 
dollars bequeathed to me by Uncle Samuel. 
Take one thousand, and I will keep the other. 
I am going into the world to seek my fortune. 
If I make money, I shall not hoard it up, but 
shall do good with it. If I fail, and get sick, 
and am in want, I wiU come home to you, and 
I know you will not turn me off." 

The big heart of strong, rough Monk was 
full ; he could not speak ; he laid his colossal 
face upon the massive shoulder of his son, and 
wept. 

That afternoon, about the time that Dr. 
Vampire started for St. Louis, George Monk 
was on his way towards New York. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



EARTH AND HEAVEN. 



" Miss Delorme/' said Adele Agincourt, 
" you have often promised to tell me some- 
thing about my mother ; I am now more than 
twelve years of age, and can see no reason 
why you should withhold from me any longer 
information which I am naturally anxious to 
receive. It would doubtless be painful for 
papa to recount to his own child events that 
touch him so closely ; therefore I have never 
asked him to speak of my mother. You have 
always put me off by saying to me, 'When 
you are old enough.' I have refrained now a 
whole year from asking you any questions, but 
at present I am serious, and you must allow 
me to insist/' 

Miss Delorme was startled by the grave, 
earnest manner of Adele, whom she had been 
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accustomed to regard simply as a child. There 
was something in her voice which seemed to 
indicate command ; there was a solidity in the 
sentences that she uttered that made them 
appear like the expressions of one who has 
arrived at mature age. 

" Why would you know, my child ? " Miss 
Delorme inquired carelessly, by way of gaining 
time for reflection ; and she immediately re- 
ceived the emphatic response, — 

" To-night I am not your child ; and 
without passion demand to know whose child 
I am." 

It was a windy night in March; the rain 
beat against the house, and the woods roared 
around. Within there was a cheerful blaze 
upon the hearth^ and a single lamp filled the 
room with a soft light. Miss Delorme walked 
to the window, then traversed the room back 
and forth. 

" I am prepared," said Adele, rising and 
putting her arm into that of her governess, 
" to know the worst. You see I am not angry 
with you, neither do I intend to be; but a 
young lady has a right to know the history of 
her mother; and presuming that you know 
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the history of mine, I demand that you shall 
tell it to me. I have nmev said a word to you 
before upon the subject, but I know, as well 
as you do, that my poor father is slightly de- 
ranged. Those things that he writes in his 
great book I find do not agree with real 
history; in fact, some of them seem most 
fantastic and strange. Heaven only knows 
how soon his disturbed reason may be taken 
from him altogether; then I shall be more 
than an orphan, with no friend but you to 
comfort me. My father loves me so well, 
talks to me so dearly, while his eyes are wan- 
dering far away, as if he were looking at 
something a great way off; I am sure he 
must bQ thinking of my mother, and sees her 
in me. I then long to know all about her, in 
order to comfort him by talking about her. 
You shake your head, but he would be happy 
to hear me talk about her, for I am the child 
of both ; I am part of her, and would it not 
be part of her talking to him again ? " 

Adele, who had already grown tall, laid her 
head against the shoulder of Miss Delorme ; 
her dark eyes overflowed, and large tears 
rolled down her fair face, and dropped upon 
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the curling hair that hung abundant on her 
heaving bosom. After a moment's pause, she 
continued : — 

'' I know you think it strange to hear me 
talk in this manner, for you have always 
talked to me as to a child, and I have always 
talked to you as a child; yet I have had 
many serious thoughts, even when I seemed 
most playful and careless, and this evening 
I cannot help talking to you as I feel, and 
I wish to show you that I am worthy to 
receive anything you can tell me about my 
mother/' 

Miss Delorme pressed her to her bosom, 
brushed the curls from her large white fore- 
head, and said : — 

" Dear Adele, you seem to me to have 
passed almost instantaneously from childhood 
into womanhood. You speak to me for the 
first time in the serious manner of a thought- 
ful young lady ; and your earnestness gives a 
new tone and meaning to your voice — ^it 
indeed sounds to me like the very voice of 
your mother/' 

" You sigh deeply, Miss Delorme ; if to 
narrate the life of my mother would give you 
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pain, or if it would necessitate a disclosure of 
events in your own life that you would con- 
ceal, I will recal my demand ; I would sooner 
suffer tha n to b e the cause of making you 
suffer — ^you have always been so good, and so 
kind to me." 

The eyes of Miss Delorme filled in turn, and 
she responded : — 

" You have suddenly become a woman in 
heart as weD as brain ; what fairy has visited 
you within the hour, bringing to you the rare 
gifts and virtues bf your mother? " — 

The stream that down the mountain runs, 
and winds its way through plains to the far- 
off sea, does not forget its birth ; each drop 
hungers for its home, climbs the sun-beam, 
mounts the cloud, invokes the winds, and by 
the glacier's edge again arrives to bedew the 
flower whose ancestral blossoms it has glad- 
dened through ages gone. — 

" If you cannot tell me," answered Adele, 
" please do not make allusions that only in- 
crease my burning desire to know." 

" My dear," said Miss Delorme, " come 
and sit by the fire a moment, until I re- 
turn." 
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Adele obeyed, and Miss Delorme went to 
her own room. After a few moments* absence 
she returned, holding in her hand a small thin 
volume of manuscript, neatly covered, and tied 
up with a blue ribbon. 

" In this little book,*' she said, " I have 
carefully written a resume of your dear 
mother's history, on purpose for you; so 
you see I have not forgotten you. This 
evening you have, for the first time, proved 
yourself suflSciently mature and worthy to 
receive it, and I am not in the least disposed 
to withhold it from you any longer. You will 
perceive that it contains confessions in regard 
to mvself, that must remain a secret between 
you and me. I had indeed prepared another 
history, more cautiously written, by no means 
so complete as this, which I should have given 
you in its stead, had you not proved yourself 
wholly worthy of my complete confidence, 
I take you to my heart as a friend, and 
henceforth, I doubt not, you wiD supply the 
place of the absent, in whose fate you have 
a deeper interest than I, for yours is the 
greatest of all, that of a child in a mother." 

Adele repUed by kissing Miss Delorme upon 
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her large, pale forehead. She took the little 
book, sUd away to her own chamber, and read 
as follows : — 

** Adele St. John was born at the Chateau 
de Rosamond, in Normandy, May 10, 1801. 
She was the only daughter of Sir Dugald St. 
John (subsequently made Earl of Moorland), 
and Adele de Rosamond. 

" Her father was one of the proudest of 
England's proud nobility. He traced his 
descent, on the one side, directly from a 
Norman Knight, who bore a conspicuous part 
in the Battle of Hastings ; and, on the other, 
from the best blood of the Saxons. ' I am 
descended,' he was accustomed to say play- 
fully, * equally from Saxon and Norman ; 
whoever praises either, offends me ; whoever 
blames either, offends me ; as the Roman 
Emperor, equally descended from Pompey and 
Caesar, made it a political offence either to 
celebrate or not to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Battle of Pharsalia.' 

" Sir Dugald St. John was not only a 
hereditary baronet, and possessed of broad 
acres, but was also gifted and accomplished. 
He early turned his attention to politics, and 
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when scarcely twenty-one years of age went 
to Paris, as Secretary of Legation to the 
British Embassy. There he saw, loved, and 
married Adele de Bx)samond, the only daughter 
of the Marquis de Rosamond. 

'' Four sons of De Bx)samond had lost their 
lives in the revolution of '89. The Marchioness 
had been dead for some years ; consequently, 
the Marquis and his daughter were the only 
surviving members of the family. 

" It was the habit of Sir Dugald St. John 
to spend part of the autunm and winter of 
each year at the chateau of Lady St. John in 
Normandy. The latter part of the winter, 
and the spring, were spent in London. The 
summer and early part of the autunm were 
always passed at Stanley Hall, the country 
seat of the St. Johns. 

" It was ten years after the birth of Adele, 
at the Chateau de Rosamond, before a son 
and male heir was given to the proud Earl.* 

* It may be neoessary to state, in order to explain 
the seeming confusion of titles, that Sir Dugald St. John 
had been created Earl of Moorland by his sovereign pre- ^ 
vious to the birth of his son, and after the birth of his 
daughter. Miss Delorme, in her narrative, sometimes 
calls him Earl, but oftener ^ Dugald St. John. — £d. 
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The brother of Adele was therefore so much 
younger than herself^ that her companions 
were not his companions, and we shall have 
but little to say of him in this narrative. 

" My mother was a cousin of Sir Dugald. 
In addition to this family tie, my father and 
St. John were friends. They were nearly of 
the same age, had been at Eton together, and 
had entered together the same college at 
Oxford. 

" I was less than a year older than my 
cousin Adele. We did not see each other very 
often during the first eight or nine years of 
our lives ; after that we became intimate — we 
were sisters, friends. She sometimes spent 
a month with me in London ; oftener I spent 
a month with her at Stanley Hall, and some- 
times two months at the chateau in Nor- 
mahdy. At first, she had the advantage of 
me in the knowledge of the French language, 
and I had the advantage of her in the know- 
ledge of the German, which I had learned 
with my childhood's friend, ' Carry ' von Blii- 
men, whom I have had the great good fortune 
to find here in this lone region of the New 
World. We taught each other patiently. 
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unweariedly, each being unwilling to know 
what the other did not. Por this reason our 
friendship was encouraged by our fathers, who 
themselves took charge of the more serious 
part of our education. 

" Years wore away ; we were at the chateau 
de Rosamonde ; she was eighteen, I was nearly 
nineteen. Sweet were the lovely autumn days ; 
the serene, clear, blue sky seemed to be full 
of silent gladness and expectant joy. My 
brother was there — alas! shall I never see 
him again ? Eugene Agiucourt was there, 
the most beautiful man that I ever saw, and 
as good as he was beautiful. Eugene was 
rich, generous, everything that could captivate 
the fancy and win the heart of woman. 

" My brother was in love with Adele St. 
John. She was surpassingly beautiful, and 
wise beyond her years. She rises up in vision 
before my eyes as I write, and I behold her 
dimly through my tears. I see those large 
dark blue eyes, that graceful form, those 
dehcate features, the play of intelligence about 
those fresh Ups, the rose upon those youthful 
cheeks, the throne of thought upon that noble 
forehead, and clasp her again to my breast — 



k 
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I grow delirious while I feel the wild beating 
of her heart — upon my throbbing bosom she 
is weeping and sobbing. Oh too vivid re- 
membrance ! what pain and what joy dost 
thou make real again ! 

" She gave her heart to Eugene ; my heart 
I silently gave to Eugene — ^yet that he has 
never known, never must know. Adele and 
I confessed to each other the same tale of love. 
Each insisted upon giving way to the other. 
I forgot myself, forgot my brother, in my 
solicitude for my friend. She was as generous 
as I, and, for my sake, acted coldly towards 
Eugene, and even wished to espouse my 
brother. Already had Eugene decided — how 
could he decide otherwise ? His passion was 
only heightened by the assumed coldness of 
Adele. At length he avowed his love, and 
my generous friend refused him for the sake 
of me. I sought an interview with him, to 
assure him that his love was returned by 
Adele. Oh what gladness then glowed upon 
his noble, beautiful face! "From that hour 
I was his sister and Mend. 

" I told my brother all. In sadness he 
embraced me, saying, ' How beautiful is self- 
sacrificing truth ! ' 

VOL. I. M 
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" The next spring, Eugene and Adele were 
married. In the meantime my father and 
mother had died. My brother, who had 
entered the India service, was summoned to 
the East. Sadly and weeping we parted, and 
we have never met since ; whether he is dead 
or Uving I know not. 

" I was left €doney a resident in the family 
of my relative, the Earl of Moorland. I was 
a consolation to them, and in part filled up 
the place of the absent daughter. Heaven 
knows how kind they were to me : yet I was 
sad, only sad. The rose faded from my cheek, 
and in the autumn I gladly went to spend the 
vdnter with Monsieur and Madame Agincourt 
in France. 

" They had not yet left their chateau, on 
the Mediterranean, for Fans. I was rejoiced 
to see my friends, yet day after day I spent 
listening to the murmur of the blue, warm, 
tideless sea. As it broke with soft mournful 
music upon the^ shore, it told me an ideal tale 
of what had not been, and never could be. 
The instinct of woman and friend told me to 
rouse myself out of my melancholy, lest I 
should mar the happiness of dear Adele. 

" Late in the autumn we went to Paris. 



^ 
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In the midst of congratulations and receptions 
I did not forget my sadness, yet I was gay for 
the sake of another. It would be impossible 
to imagine a brighter picture of conjugal 
happiness than that presented by Adele and 
Eugene. 

" However, perfect happiness is never 
granted to mortals, and the sunshine and the 
calm are often precursors of the storm. A 
presentiment at times saddened Adele^— the 
dark shadow of something to be was cast 
upon her serene and spotless soul. She would 
sometimes glide to my side, and, laying her 
gentle hand in mine, would say, — ' I know not 
what it is, but at unexpected moments I feel 
a cold shadowy hand laid upon my heart, and 
my very soul shrinks from a poisonous breath, 
that seems to issue from an invisible, formless 
being, — a being like the vision in Job, — a 
form without a form, a voice without a \oice. 
It chiUs me with an indefinable terror,— a 
terror the more awful for being indefinable. 
I do not shudder at death, except for the 
sake of Eugene. I can think of no ill that 
threatens me, — wherefore, then, this fore- 
boding ? My reason tells me it is foolish, and 

h2 
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I can bear to speak of it to no one but 
to you/ 

'' I think it must be true that we feel the 
influence of others beyond what we suppose. 
When a good and beautiful soul loves us, and 
wishes us well, a secret joy springs up in the 
heart, generated by that love and that wish, 
while we know not whence it comes. On the 
other hand, when we are the objects of secret 
and malicious hate, of dark and wicked de- 
signs, the spirit, sensitive beyond our con- 
ception, may give an echo, in the mystic form 
of shadowy forebodings, and strange un- 
accountable pains of soul. Various media can 
convey electricity round the world in a few 
moments of time; an aU-pervading medium, 
invisible and intangible, that is quite beyond 
the reach of the senses, may convey, from one 
soul the influence of an unuttered, perhaps 
unuttoaWe thot^jht. ™d give me in «,oU.er 
soul to an unaccountable impression, whose 
character corresponds to the quality of the 
thought that is its remote and hidden source. 
Hence the human race is an organic whole ; 
each necessarily influences all, and all each; 
hence nations and eras of history ; hence the 
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one upon whom all eyes are turned becomes 
the embodiment of the highest thought and 
supreme wish of an* epoch ; hence a thousand 
things that cannot be accounted for by any 
laws of history, or known principles of life. 
Thus, too, there may be a vital, rational con- 
nexion between the living and the dead, so 
that those who have passed the ' bourn 
whence no traveller returns* may stiQ in- 
fluence us for good or ill. 

^' Certain it is that, while the gentle Adele 
was visited by such melancholy forebodings, a 
bad man was plotting her destruction. The 
fiend had no designs upon her, but simply 
made use of her as an instrument to turn 
attention from his own misdeeds. 

" A certain Carlton Reid, a Scotchman, was 
M. Agincourt's steward. He had been the 
steward of Eugene's father; at whose death, 
half-a-dozen years before^ he had been re- 
tained by the son, on account of his supposed 
faithfulness and knowledge of the estates. 
The young man's confidence in him was 
unbounded, and to his care everything was 
left. After the marriage of Eugene, the eye 
of his practical English wife caught certain 
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curious discrepancies in the steward's accounts, 
and to them the attention of her husband was 
directed. M. Agincourt* carelessly told the 
steward that, thanks to his good wife, he had 
discovered some n[iistakes. The cunning bad 
man seemed to take it all in good part, praised 
the sagacity of Madame, and completely re- 
gained the confidence of his master. It would 
seem that he then began plotting against the 
best of women. I think, too, that he was not 
so much actuated by revenge as by avarice; 
he had long been pursuing a course of fraud, 
and the time had not yet come for him to 
escape with his spoils : therefore he was only 
seeking to absorb the attention of the only man 
who had any. right to call him to an account. 

'' What passion so easy to arouse as jealousy 
in a man who deeply and truly loves P Into 
the ear of his master the evil steward skilfully 
whispered some cunning words that acted like 
poison upon his heart. Eugene said nothing to 
Adele, but watched the angel with the green 
eye that discolours every object upon which it 
rests. She felt the change, and her very soul 
grew sick. 

^'A child was born, and for a season the 
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husband was too happy to entertain in his 
heart the joyless guest of distrust. Again the 
fiend whispered that the beUe Anglaue had 
married him for his fortune and beauty, while 
her heart was pre-engaged to another. The 
passions of the husband were stirred; he 
turned upon the demon and demanded proof 
or expiation. Perhaps Mr. Carlton Reid had 
not wished to carry matters so far ; but when 
they had once gone thus far, it was impossible 
to retreat. He told M. Agincourt that he had 
but to intercept the letters of Madamefor awhile 
in order to obtain the most satisfactory proof. 
"Reid then wrote a letter in an altered 
hand, purporting to have been written by my 
brother. Sir Vincent Delorme, to Madame 
Adele Agincourt. It is enough to say that in 
the letter there were warm expressions of 
love, declarations of profound gratitude for 
the assurance that her affection had not 
changed with her change of name. The fatal 
epistle was enclosed to an accomphoe in 
London, and there posted. In due time it 
was intercepted by Eugene. For some days 
he seemed to have been stunned by a terrible 
blow. A deadly pallor stole over his fair face ; 
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his mild eye looked terror; his glossy dark 
hair was soon sprinkled with silver, Adele, 
still weak, sought him in order to comfort 
him; but he spurned her andk seemed to 
sicken at her sight. Day after day thus 
passed away, and it was easy to see that 
Heaven would soon take to its pitying bosom 
the heart-broken wife. I had been forbidden 
his presence, and whenever he came in sight 
of me he turned away with a gesture or 
expression of deep scorn. I had resolved, 
come what would, not to abandon my suffer- 
ing, my dying friend. At length I wrote to 
the Earl of Moorland and begged him to 
hasten to France, and remove his expiring 
child to a place where she could breathe her 
last breath in peace. 

" One day, Adele rose from her bed, and 
sought her husband in an adjoining room, 
where she heard him slowly pacing to and fro. 
On entering the room she threw her arms 
about his neck, and besought him in the name 
of the dear God to tell her, whom he had so 
often called his own Adele, what demon had 
turned his love to hate. He attempted to 
throw her off; but she clung to him with 
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a convulsive grasp, and from her lips broke 
forth a wild wail of soul-deep grief. I ran to 
the aid of my friend. Carried by indignation 
to the poiAt ^f madness, I tore the imploring 
wife from the unworthy bosom of her hus- 
band ; I seized him with a strength such as 
madness alone can give; I commanded him 
to explain all, or I would not let go my hold 
until one or both of us were dead. He 
plucked a letter from his bosom, threw it into 
my face, and retreated from us as though he 
was escaping from the deadly upas. 

" Adele had fainted, and I bore her in my 
own arms to her room. It was long ere I 
could restore her; she seemed to be dead; 
and when she revived, she reproached me for 
bringing her back to this accursed life. At 
length she grew calm and slept ; she seemed 
to be sleeping in heaven, so sweet, so innocent, 
so beautiful she looked. I then read the 
letter while watching at her bedside. To 
describe my indignation would be impossible. 
Not being blinded by love and jealousy, I saw 
in an instant the whole plot. I wrote 
hurriedly with a pencil the following note, and 
sent it to the husband by a servant :— 
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" ' EuGENBy — How I pity you I — ^you have 
lent a lover's weak ear to the tempter. I have 
proof of it strong as Holy Writ. Come and 
tell me all. Fbances/ k 

" Some hours had elapsed when Eugene 
sent for me to his room. He was calm as 
death; and pointing to a chair, bade me be 
seated, and said he was ready to listen to my 
proof. 

" I placed in his hands some letters of my 
brother, and the fatal letter that he had given 
me, and asked him to compare the writing. 
There was a total difference in the two hands. 
His quick eye remarked it, and he said to me 
in a shrill whisper, ' Tell me more I ' 

" ' There, Sir, is a letter fix)m my brother, 
dated Alexandria, written on his way to India. 
Now tell me,' I added, in a tone of command, 
* how you came by the letter you gave me ? ' 

'' There was at that moment a look of 
agony upon his face, such I have never seen 
upon the face of any other man. A cold 
sweat oozed from his pallid forehead, and he 
gasped for breath. The next moment he 
muttered between his compressed lips, ' Per- 
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haps somebody else in his name ; ' and he 
fastened upon me a searching gaze. 

" * But tell me. Monsieur Agincourt, how 
you came in possession of that letter/ I 
again commanded impatiently. 

" ' It came by post from London, and fell 
into my hands,' he answered slowly, without 
taking his eyes from me. 

** ' Will you have the goodness to show me 
some papers in the hand of your steward, Mr. 
Carlton Reid?' 

*' He opened a desk, and taking a handful 
of papers &om it, flung them at me. Picking 
up one from the floor, I advanced boldly to 
his side, and asked him to compare the hand 
with that of the letter. After a moment's in- 
spection his hands began to tremble ; the letter 
and p^per fell to the floor; he staggered 
towards a chair, and sank upon it in a swoon. 
• " At that moment the steward entered the 
room. I had never closely remarked his face 
before. I then recognised in Mr. Carlton 
Reid, Dr. John M'Alpine, who, many years 
before, had married the widow Von Blumen, 
and had fled with all her fortune. His atten- 
tion was so much absorbed by the swooning of 
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his master, that he did not perceive my start 
of recognition. When the eyes of M. Aginconrt 
opened, he saw before him his deceiver. 

'' ' Fiend 1 ' he screamed, and seized the 
terrified steward by the hair of his head, and 
dragged him from room to room, from passage 
to passage, in wild fury. I followed mechani- 
cally, and half pitied the poor writhing wretch, 
who looked as though he was being snatched 
away by the avenging angel. To and fro he 
dragged the man, until he came to the 
chamber of his wife. There he entered, knelt 
at a distance, and held the head of his victim 
convulsively to the floor. 

" Adele rose, bewildered, fix)m a dream, 
and gazed wildly at the intruders. She was 
feverish and slightly delirious. My voice 
seemed to soothe her ; she smiled and kissed 
me. 

" * Do I dream ? ' she said. * Or is that 
Eugene ? ' 

" * It is Eugene,' I responded ; * he loves 
his Adele again. Behold at his feet the author 
of his madness.' 

'* She gazed upon the woe-stricken face of 
Eugene, and murmured his name. Oh, what 
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a look of blessedness there was upon her face 
then ! From Eugene her gaze wandered to 
the shivering, groaning Reid. 

" ' He the author of such misery ! ' she 
exclaimed. ' Let him stand before me.' 

« Eugene let go his hold, and the culprit 
stood erect before the gaze of the heart-broken 
woman. Her delirium returned, and with a 
voice that thrilled and awed, she pronounced 
the IHea iriB, dies ilia, which, among other 
things, she had committed to memory in her 
youth. There was a terrible fascination in her 
tone ; it seemed as though the recording angel 
was reading a final, hopeless sentence to a 
wicked spirit who had pleaded guilty to the 
unpardonable sin. When she had finished, 
she sank exhausted upon her pillow, and the 
guilty wretch groped as if in outer darkness, 
gnashed his teeth, and quivered as though 
fiames were rolling round his shrinking form. 

** Some days elapsed ere the fever was 
broken, ere the delirium of Adele left her. 
There was then upon her face that more than 
pallor, that dark lividness which announces 
the near approach of death. She called me to 
her bedside, and pointed to her child. 
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" ' Promise me/ she said, with a low, cahu 
voice, * never to abandon my first-bom and 
the last ; hear a dying mother's prayer, and 
let me carry this comfort with me to the 
grave/ 

" I solemnly promised her, and that promise 
I have faithfully kept, through many difficulties 
and some vicissitudes. It is, somehow, so 
easy to perform one's duty, for it is so blessed ; 
the grace of heaven bedews the soul when it 
has once carried its good intentions into Uving 
holy deeds. 

" Adele then called for Eugene, The bowed 
and broken man, the charred relic of what he 
had once been, knelt silently by her side. 
Mental agony was enthroned upon every 
feature; his punishment, like that of Cain, 
seemed greater than he could bear. Like 
Othello, he had loved too well. Terrible was 
the punishment of his weakness ; — ^is not weak- 
ness, in the eternal order of things, always 
dealt with as a crime ? 

" After a long pause, Adele took her hus- 
band's hand — ^how shadowy had both hands 
grown in so short a time ! — and said : ' So 
complete is my love for you, that I cannot 
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make myself thiDk that you have done 
wrong; therefore it seems to me that there 
is nothing to be forgiven/ Pointing upwards, 
she added, ' Eugene, the chosen of my heart, 
we shall meet where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest/ Her 
lips moved as in pi^ayer ; a moment more and 
she was no longer upon earth. 

" Her last words gave unspeakable relief 
to the soul of Eugene; his agony subsided 
to sadness. In the terrible conflict his reason 
was shaken, but the final blessing of Adele 
saved him from madness. The sanctified and 
sanctifying image of the dying took by his 
side the place of the beautiful and the 
living. 

" In the meantime, Carlton Beid, alias 
Dr. John M'Alpine, had fled, taking with 
him the spoils of many years of unfaithful 
stewardship. 

" The Earl of Moorland arrived in time 
to claim the body of his unhappy child, 
which he bore away and buried in the family 
vault at Stanley Hall. M. Agincourt soon 
arranged all his affairs, and left the Old World 
for the New. Against the remonstrance of 
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every one interested in me, I accompanied 
him, in order to fulfil my vow to my dying 
friend. I have thereby forfeited the confidence 
of my brother and my kindred ; but my con- 
science acquits me, for I have fulfilled a sacred 
trust. A melancholy remembrance possesses 
the soul of Eugene, and I verily believe that 
an impure thought has never entered his mind 
since the solemn moment when he knelt by 
the side of his dying wife. I cannot deny 
that I have had sad hours, here in the wilder- 
ness, far from my country, suspected by my 
relatives ; but the sweet performance of duty, 
the uniform goodness and kindness of Eugene, 
the companionship of the daughter of my 
friend, who afready exhibits many of the 
noble qualities of her mother, have reconciled 
me to my lot, have made life at least support- 
able, if not happy." 

Scarcely had the child finished reading the 
manuscript, when her father entered her 
chamber. Adele, deeply moved, started as 
though a ghost had made its appearance; 
but the grave sweet smile of her father re- 
assured her. 

" My child," he said with a subdued. 
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gentle voice, " I know the vivid power of 
imagination, and have not judged it wise to 
leave thee alone with such a weight of emotion 
burthening thy spotless heart/' 

'' Miss Delorme, then," interrupted Adele, 
" has told my—" 

" Miss Delorme has told me nothing/' he 
answered, laying his hand upon Adele's head, 
and checking her inquiry. 

The young girl shuddered. The night- 
wind was howling around ; the rain was 
on the roof; the woods answered the touch 
of the tempest with a deep melancholy music. 
The father saw the shudder and paused. He 
gazed with feelings of pride and sadness upon 
the pale, beautiful face of his child, and a 
deep sigh convulsed his bosom. Adele, with 
a look of bewilderment, laid her hand upon a 
table before her, as if to ascertain by the 
touch of some palpable object whether she 
was awake, and surrounded by realities, or 
sleeping, and in the midst of phantoms. As 
she laid her hand upon the table, there were 
heard three low, peculiar raps; low they 
were, yet distinct and clear above the roar of 
wind and rain. The face of M. Agincourt 
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was lighted up with a sudden joy, and he 
said : — " Thou art here, my angel, my 
Adele 1 " 

The three low muffled raps were again 
heard, as if responding to his exclamation. 

The child, under the impression that her 
father had in some way become acquainted 
with the contents of the Uttle book that she 
had just been reading, and that the gloomi- 
ness of the night and recurrence to the past 
had somewhat increased his partial insanity, 
strove to conquer her emotion and suppress 
her fear. With an effort at composure, she 
said, — " My dear father, I will be always thy 
angel, if love for thee will make me such. It 
is late now ; papa is weary with much labour 
to-day; Adele is weary, too; bid thy child, 
thy only child, good night, and we will talk 
about dear unhappy mamma in the mom- 
mg. 

" Child 1 I spoke to thy mother, and not to 
thee," he responded, dropping a tear upon her 
face as he bent to kiss her. 

Again the raps were heard, and he ex- 
claimed, " Thy mother is here ; did I not tell 
tjiee so? Dear she is, but not unha{)py, 
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Would that we were as happy as she is ! 
Listen to the music^ my child ; it is the song 
of an angel 1 *' 

In the air was heard a low, soft music ; it 
was not like music made by means of any 
arrangement and combination of materials ; 
it was not like that breathed from the dorian 
flute, nor like that made by the vibrating 
strings of a harp; neither was it like that 
made by the human voice. It was like an 
enchanted music, music produced by an 
instrument invisible to the outward eye, or 
by a superhuman voice ; and it seemed to 
be heard by the soul instead of the ear ; for, 
soft and low as it was, the beating of the 
tempest did not drown it. 

" Child," exclaimed the father, " how blessed 
it is to listen to the voice of an angel, — of an 
angel that loves us both so dearly I She it 
was who told me that our child was here 
reading the history of her worldly life, traced 
by a tender hand. She bade me come to 
thee, and tell thee not to grieve. Thou hast 
heard her voice ; the celestial sweetness of it 
tells us how happy she is. Would it not be 
wrong to grieve on her account? to grieve 

n2 
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that she has had less of earth and more of 
heaven? We have heard the voice of one 
disembodied; what within hears, and feels, 
and knows, and sees the celestial, is itself 
celestial; therefore we are immortal, and 
already on earth have a near view of heaven. 
Angels visit us ; it is our fault if we do not 
entertain them. That little book has given 
thee the material shadow of thy mother, a 
shadow that saddens the heart ; I have given 
thee thy living mother, thy guardian spirit, 
who will watch over thee, who will rejoice at 
thy virtue, who will be near thee in danger, 
who will fear if evil knocks at the door of thy 
soul, and grieve if by thy consent it enters 
there and becomes sin. To-night thou wilt 
not be alone, and I leave thee/' 

The child was comforted. To her, belief, duty, 
immortality, hope of heaven, spiritual truth, 
God, were given by a sudden revelation ; they 
were seized by a quick and almost spontaneous 
intuition of that religious nature whose source 
is God, whose life is duty. With her the 
intellect did not interfere with the natural 
action of the moral sentiments ; her guardian 
angel (each child has its angel, unless Christ 
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Was mistaken) saw that for her, doubt, struggle, 
sorrow of spirit, were not necessary to sub- 
due the earthy nature, and thus prepare 
the way for the resurrection, for the uprising 
of the soul towards God. She did not weep ; 
the moaning wind and solitude inspired no 
feeling of terror and insecurity. When she 
lay down that night it seemed to her that she 
was embraced in the bosom of infinite love, 
and to her soul was imparted an unspeakable 
peace.* 

* The editor of the Quinland papers must say, in justice 
to himself and others, that he cannot be claimed as a 
believer, nor as an unbeliever in " table rapping." Of the 
phenomena he does not doubt, but of the cause he has no 
knowledge, and is not in the habit of entertaining mere 
hypotheses. A thing is by no means true, because we 
cannot demonstrate its untruth. Various causes have 
been given for the phenomena of "table rapping," both by 
believers and unbelievers ; but, although we may not be 
able to prove them false, they are, nevertheless, not 
generally satisfactory. If, however, we deny the pheno- 
mena, after having had good opportunities of observation, 
then we not only deny the validity of himian testimony, but 
also the integrity of our own senses. But upon this point 
nearly all are agreed. Whether the results are produced 
by electricity generated in the human body ; by celestial, 
terrestrial, or infernal disembodied spirits ; by a new or 
hitherto undiscovered element of nature — call it od or 
what you will — which becomes an instrument in the 
hands of over-excited imagination or diseased fancy, 
through which we can thus give objective reality to our 
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hopes and fears, thereby creating^ as it were, in the chaos 
of things around us the materiid counterparts of our own 
thoughts and emotions ; or whether they are produced in 
some other way, the editor of the Quinland papers does not 
know, and, not knowing, has no opinion about it. Opinion 
is often a judgment founded upon no knowledge, or, at 
best, upon partial knowledge. Opinion is the curse of the 
world. Why not suspend judgment until we know f If 
we do not) or cannot know, why forestal judgment with 
opinion? Is it so necessary to have an opinion at all f 
Do not tell us what things are without knowing what they 
are ; that is, give us your knowledge but not your opinion. 
Opinion is conceited, crotchety, blustering, sanctimonious, 
uncharitable, obstinate, unteachable, intolerant ; bums and 
butchers everything longer or shorter than its measure ; 
delights in creeds, parties, and sects ; strains at a gnat 
and swallows a camel ; gets into your neighbour's head, 
and makes him violate the most positive and vital command 
of " brotherly love " in Christ's gospel, if you happen to 
differ with him about painted windows or — " table rapping." 
Let us pray for knowledge, modesty, and tolerance. 

The editor fancies, with the great poets of every age, 
that beings '^ walk the earth unseen^ both when we sleep 
and when we wake,*' influencing us in mysterious ways, 
and, for aUght he knows, rapping on tables, and singing in 
the air imearthly music. In common with the devoutest 
Christians, he beUeves that children on earth may have 
guardian spirits. 

It is enough to say here that the scene, described above, 
has been given just as it was narrated by M. Agincourt and 
his daughter. Whether they were actually communing 
with the spirit of the departed, or were deceived by their 
excited imaginations, each one may think as he Ukes. 
There is no question of their profound sincerity. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EXIBACIB FBOM THE QUINLAND ICANUSCBIPTS. 

The extracts which we are about to make 
will continue the history of Thomas Quinland ; 
and, at the same time, wiQ aflford us a deeper 
insight into his developing character than any 
general description could give. 

" May 10, 18 — . I am very tired to-night, 
and shall write but little. Rose at five o'clock 
this morning, and buUt a fire for mother to 
get breakfast. Tended Clarinda — dear- little 
baby sister !— while mother was getting the ' 
breakfast. Then rode the colt to Otterville, 
to get a pair of sheep-shears ; bought them, of 
Mr. Hooker, who has set up opposition to the 
Smarts. He says he will undersell them, and 
drive them out of town before the end of 
summer. Poor Dr. Goodsel! He looked 
unhappy. How I love to talk with him — ^he 
is 60 wise and good ! Came home, and then 
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took a grist to the mill on the colt. In going 
there, I passed by the Chateau de la Paix ; 
saw my kind good friend, M. Agincourt, and 
asked after Adele. Miss Delorme ran out, and 
gave me a little book for mother. She said 
I mustn't open it. I wonder what was in it. 
Before supper, I went up to Uncle Monk's to 
borrow a spade. Uncle was singing loud 
enough to crack one's ears; he had got a 
letter from George. George was in New York 
city working at brick-laying. Wonder if I 
shall ever see that great city. Father and I 
spaded up the onion-bed after supper. Mother 
walked in the orchard, and looked as though 
she had been crying. How my heart ached 
to see her looking sad ! I am now more than 
fourteen years old. How strange the world 
is ! I wonder how I shall feel when I am a 
man Uke father." 

" June 1, 18 — . Father and I washed the 
sheep to-day. He washed nineteen, and I 
washed eleven. We stood in the water three 
or four feet deep, as much as three hours. 
I drank some whisky, the first time in my life, 
to keep from catching cold. My head aches 
very badly. I wonder if the whisky has made 
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it ache. Father has got a lame back to-night, 
and is cross. The baby walked a little to-day, 
for the first time, and mother looks very 
happy." 

" June 4. — ^Father and Uncle Monk sheared 
the sheep to-day. I sheared a little sheep, a 
last year's wether, while they were gone to 
dinner, and cut its tHroat so badly that they 
had to kill it, and make mutton of it. Father 
scolded, but Uncle Monk laughed as loud as 
an ox could bellow, and said boys must 
learn." 

"t/ww^lO. — We have been planting com 
all day to-day, and I am too tired to write. 
Miss Delorme says that in England they call 
all kinds of grain com. She says what people 
call com here must be called maize or Indian 
com." 

" June 20. — It has rained all day in tor- 
rents. I have had nothing to do, and have 
studied my algebra. No one has ever taught 
me anything about it, yet I have been through 
the book, and I think I understand it. I 
should hke to know what geometry means. 
Father and mother say they don't know what 
it is. 
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^' July 1.-7- ... . Aunt Hepsy came 
here this evening. She looked sad and cried. 
Mother gave her a dress and comforted her, 
and she went off looking brighter." 

^^ Jvly 10. — I mowed a little to-day, and 
found it very hard work. Went to whet my 
scythe, and cut my hand very badly. Father 
scolded, and mother bound up the cut, and 
told me to be careful " 

" July 23. — . . . Uncle Charles Quin- 
land came here this afternoon. What a 
strange man he is ! Aunt Hepsa says he was 
bom with a veil over his face, and says he 
can see things that we must not inquire about. 
Uncle Charles told father that he was sure 
that something was going to happen to the 
settlement. Father laughed at him, and he 
shook his head and looked sad. Mother asked 
him what he thought would happen. Uncle 
Charles said he had had a strange dream the 
night before. * I dreamed,* said he, ' that I 
walked over the fields here, and saw strange 
men ploughing in them. I looked round for 
Peter and the others, and could not find any 
of them. I thought I had no land and no 
house, and was making a journey a great way 
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off, where I never should see my brothers and 
Bisters any more/ " 

'* August 1 . — I went to OtterviUe to-day, to 
buy some tea and get the colt shod. Mr. 
Hooker told me that lawyer Racket had 
smashed the Smarts. One of them had gone 
home to his father's in Smashford, and the 
other was at Dr. Goodsel's, his father-in-law. 
I met Dr. Goodsel on the bridge. He inquired 
after George Monk. He said Mr. Higgins, 
the inn-keeper, had just died with a fit of 
apoplexy. He was afraid that the young men 
were very wicked, and would come to some 
bad end. He gave me a little Bible, told me 
to read it, and beware of evil company ..." 

" August 10, — . . . Miss Delorme came to 
drink tea with my mother. She says Adele 
has grown to be almost a woman, and is so 
wise and good. She says I ought to go to 
college, and not work so much on the farm. 
I wonder what a college is. She smiled and 
looked sad when father told her that work 
was the best thing in the world for boys, and 
that colleges were nothing but aristocratic 
stuff. Monsieur Agincourt and Adele came 
after Miss Delorme just as twihght began. 
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Monsieur Agincourt was so polite and talk- 
ative, that father could scarcely say a word. 
Adele walked with me in the orchard, and 
talked about heaven. She asked me if I ever 
prayed. She looked so beautiful, and there 
was so much music in her voice. I don't 
know what I said to her; I felt strange 
when 1 was talking to her. How she has 
changed since I first saw her, when she was 
singing with the birds ! She told me not to 
look at her so hard, and said if I would pray 
to God every day I might be her brother." 

" August 15. — I have been loading wheat 
all day to-day, and am very tired. Father has 
been very sad. He says the wheat is very rusty, 
and there won't be more than half a crop." 

" Sept. 4. — . . . . Mr. Samuel Smart came 
here this afternoon. He said he had wound up 
business at Otterville ; had dissolved partner- 
ship with his brother, and had gone into 
business with his father at Smashford. He 
said he was the travelling partner of the firm. 
He had tea, coffee, sugar, calicoes, handker- 
chiefs, and various articles in his wagon, 
which he was peddling from house to house 
among the farmers. Father gave him some 
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oats for his horse in exchange for a cotton 
pocket-handkerchief. He looked at my algebra, 
and said I should go to the new select school 
at Smashford, kept by the Rev. James Tomp- 
kins, who was regarded as one of the greatest 
mathematicians in the world. Father inquired 
very particularly about the school, and said he 
hoped 1 should one day become a school- 
master." 

" Sept 10. — ^Father went to Smashford this 
morning on the colt. He told me I had 
worked hard, and might have a holiday. I 
read in Rollin's Ancient History until eleven 
o'clock, and then went to the Chdleau de la 
Paix. Monsieur Agincourt said he was so 
happy that I had honoured him with a call. 
I asked for Mademoiselle Adele, and he said, 
^ Ily a quelque chose la-dessous. Mademoiselle 
is walking with Miss Delorme. A brebia 
tondue Dieu mesure le vent ! II est facile de 
donner des conseils, mon cher petit Monsieur ; so 
never inquire of fathers about their daughters, 
unless vojis etea ne coiffe. ^Mi, passer d'un 
styet a un autre ; let us go and walk. An old 
man like me will not be able to entertain very 
agreeably a young man like you ; but you can 
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far castelli in aria^ as the Italians say/ We 
walked a long time, and lie told such strange 
stories about Alexander and Caesar. He said 
both of them fell in love when they were but 
fourteen years old, and were disappointed, and 
their disappointment made them great. I 
should like to know what falling in love means. 
When people talk about love, I always think 
of Adele, but I don't know that I ever fell in 
love with her." 

*' Sept. 11. — Father returned from Smash- 
ford last night after I had gone to bed. 
This morning he told me that he had been 
to Smashford to see about my going to 
school. He had seen Mr. Tompkins, the 
teacher, who had agreed to let me come for 
four dollars a quarter, although his terms 
were five dollars for the higher branches. 
I was to commence the 1st of October. 
I asked him where I was to board, for to go 
nearly a dozen miles every day from home 
was too far. He told me that I was to board 
with Farmer Jones, two miles this side of 
Smashford. Farmer Jones had promised to 
let me work for my board. I was to work 
two weeks before commencing school, to do 
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chores night and morning while going to 
school, and to work two weeks again after the 
quarter was out." 

" Sejft 25. — I arose this morning at five 
o'clock, milked two cows, piled up wood all 
day with William and Perry Jones, the two 
youngest sons of Mr. Jones. Five other sons 
have married and gone away. I milked the 
cows again at evening, and my day's work 
was done. What a jolly old man Farmer 
Jones is ! They say he drinks too much hard 
cider, and his face is red as fire. His wife 
is a neat old woman, but very fat, and looks 
very foohsh when she laughs. She says I 
am a poor boy, and work for my board, and 
mustn't be too forward. She says my father 
worked for Mr. Jones half-a-dozen winters 
before I was born, and was a very quiet, nice 
young man. There are two young ladies in 
the family; one looks old and homely, the 
other young and handsome. I don't like the 
people here ; they laugh at religion, and the 
young men swear." 

" Sept. 29. — . . . . Went this evening, or 
rather last night — for it is now one o'clock — 
with the young people to a paring-bee at 
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Squire Carter's. There were as many as fifty 
young people there. We all pared apples 
from seven to ten o'clock. I don't mean that 
all pared the apples ; some pared, some 
quartered, some cored, some strung. At ten 
o'clock pies and cakes, and apples and cider, 
were handed round, and everybody ate and 
drank. Then began the fim. Some danced, 
same played snap and catch, some sung; 
some one thing, some another. They all 
seemed to me so rude. I stood in the comer, 
and looked on. A girl fell down on the floor, 
and everybody laughed very loud when I went 
to help her up. I am sure Monsieur Agincourt 
and Miss Delorme would not have laughed. I 
thought of Adele. If she had been there, 
she would have come and talked with me in 
the corner. When they were ready to walk 
home, all the gentlemen offered their arms to 
the ladies. I offered my arm to a very ugly- 
looking one, who seemed to be going alone. 
' No,' she said very spiteftdly, ' I had rather 
go alone than to go with such a little runt as 
you are.' 1 think she was very rude. Miss 
Delorme told me once that we should never 
mind the rude expressions of the uneducated." 
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" Sept. 30. — I walked home to-day, to get 
my new clothes before commencing school to- 
morrow. Mother was very glad to see me. 
She told me I must study hard, and not keep 
company with bad boys. Nothing can tempt 
me to disobey her. She went in the afternoon 
to see Miss Delorme. Monsieur Agincourt 
and Adele had gone to take a walk, and we 
did not see them. Mother gave Miss Delorme 
the little book that I had carried to her, and 
they talked about things that 1 did not under- 
stand. I walked out in the grove alone, and 
wondered where Adele was. After we re- 
turned home, we went to the school-house, to 
hear Dr. Goodsel preach. I did not under- 
stand all he said; but I loved to hear him 
when he told us, very earnestly, that we must 
be good. He spoke to me after meeting. He 
said he hoped I would read my Bible and 
become truly religious. Some of my cousins 
showed dislike to me. They said I was 
proud and stuck up, because I was going to 
a select school. Uncle Charles told me not to 
mind them, but do right. Mother looked un- 
happy when Aunt Hepsy told her that all the 
neighbours were saying that she was spoiling 
me and making me proud, and that she 
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thought herself and her brat too good for 
the rest of them. I got back here at eight 
o'clock, and shall go to school to-morrow. I 
don't know yet what I shall study. Miss 
Delorme said I must study Latin ; but father 
laughed nicely. Thomas Higgins is here to- 
night to see the elder Miss Jones. I wonder if 
she knows he drinks, and is called * drunken 
Tom.' They say he has asked all the girls at 
Otterville to have him; but they all refuse; 
because they know he gets drunk." 

" Oct 1. — ^The two young Joneses and I 
walked to school this morning. They are 
very stupid fellows, and study nothing 
but arithmetic. I like Mr. Tompkins, the 
teacher. He examined me a long time in 
algebra, and said I had mastered the subject. 
He wouldn't beUeve me when I told him 
I had learned it alone, and talked to me very 
solemnly about the wickedness of lying. He 
said I must study geometry and chemistry. 
The school-room was very neat. Mrs. Tomp- 
kins was teaching a class in French, and such 
work they made of it 1 The school-room was 
lai^e, and the young gentlemen sat on one 
side, and the youne; ladies on the other. . . ." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MATHEMATICS AND ALCHEMY. 



Inasmuch as the Rev. James Tompkins will 
frequently appear in this history, we may as 
well tell the reader where he came fipom, and 
how he looked. It was a long time after his 
school days before young Quinland learned the 
history of his teacher ; but, for the sake of 
brevity, to save the entanglement of recording 
first impressions and then correcting them by 
facts subsequently ascertained, we must here, 
as in many other places, anticipate. 

The Rev. James Tompkins, whom at present 
we know as teacher of a select school in the 
village of Smashford, was bom at Richmond, 
the capital of Virginia, about thirty-one years 
previous to the period of which we are speak- 
ing. His mother was a celebrated actress, 
whose name it is not necessary to mention. 

o 2 
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His father was the only son of a rich Quaker 
in the city of Philadelphia. It is against the 
discipline of the Quakers to marry out of the 
society. Richard Tompkins, the father of 
James Tompkins, was reared in the most 
approved manner of the Friends ; that is, he 
was never allowed to listen to the demoralising 
tones of music, he was never allowed to enter 
the theatre, he was taught to abhor a hireling 
ministry, he was compeUed to go to meeting 
every first day, he was told of the necessity of 
paying strict attention to business, and of 
prospering in the world. Richard was deemed 
an exemplary young man, and many a grave 
follower of Fox smiled upon him from under 
a broad brim of costly beaver. In the friendly 
gatherings approved by the order, there was 
always a rustling of drab silks when Richard 
showed his face, rosy and fresh as a New 
Jersey peach. When he walked in the street, 
many were the bows he received from the 
occupants of carriages that were driven by 
coachmen in drab livery. 

But Richard, if he prayed not to be led 
into temptation, was not careful not to go into 
temptation. He and another young man took 
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it into their heads one night to visit the 
theatre. The music intoxicated his fancy, and 
when the beautiful actress appeared, his pale, 
drab-coloured blood was suddenly turned to 
bright, fiery red, and burned along his veins. 
Night after night he went to the theatre to 
look and adore. The fair creature read in his 
youthful face the feelings of his youthful 
heart. When does woman fail to read the 
meaning in worshipping eyes ? One day she 
met him in the street, paused, and spoke to 
him. His tongue was paralyzed. She sUpped 
a card into his hand and left him. " Come to 
me Sunday evening " was written on the card 
under the address. That ji/rst day, while 
some venerable friend, moved by the Spirit, 
was exhorting the brethren with melodious 
eloquence, the thoughts of Richard were else- 
where. That evening his heart beat when he 
timidly knocked at the door of the actress. 
His love was so genuine, so naively expressed, 
that the heart of the actress was touched,, and 
she loved in return. 

Days and weeks sped rapidly. The parents 
and friends of Richard, who were ignorant of 
the true state of the case, wondered at the 
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strange manner of the young man, and some 
of the gravest wisely shook their heads, and 
whispered something about insanity ; Richard 
was precocious. At length the juvenile Quaker 
and the actress were married, and by the hire- 
ling priest of a false and mercenary religion. 
The next day the marriage was pubhshed 
in three or four daily journals. Concealment 
was no longer possible. Richard was judged 
without a hearing, and sentenced to perpetual 
banishment from the paternal roof. 

'^ Richard, thee must go," said the feither ; 
" and never enter again the house thee has 
disgraced. Of my money thee shall never 
have one &rthing." 

His mother was not so hard ; she placed in 
Ids hands a purse, and said to him, '' If thee 
ever comes to want, my child, don't come 
here, but tell me where thee is, and thy mother 
will give thee to eat." 

Richard and his wife wandered from city to 
city, wherever her professional services called 
her. As soon as the fair actress was married, 
her popularity waned, and her receipts were 
scarcely enough for a bare subsistence. Richard, 
inexperienced in the world, could find no oc* 
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cupation. When James, their only child, was 
born at Richmond, they were in actual want. 
From time to time they received a little money 
from Richard's mother ; but both died, weary 
of life, when their child was little more than a 
year old. 

The orphan was at first provided for at the 
pubhc expense. When he was seven years of 
age James was taken home by a physician, 
whose attention his vivacity had attracted. 
The physician sent him to school, where he 
soon outstripped all others, and became the 
favourite of his teacher. At seventeen, he 
was prepared for coUege, but means were 
wanting. Obtaining from his benefactor the 
privilege of quitting the friendly roof that had 
sheltered him, he set out, on foot, for a coUege 
in the western part of Virginia. When he 
arrived there he had not a doUar left. Still 
he was not disheartened. In the house of 
one of the professors he performed the duties 
of a servant for his bowd. He sawed wood 
-did anything by which he could earn an 
honest shilling ; and when he was twenty-one 
years of age, he graduated with the first 
honours of his class, not a penny in debt 
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In the mean time he had been converted to 
Methodism, and, moved by religious zeal, had 
often exhorted in the public meetings of that 
order. About the time he graduated, he was 
solicited to become a preacher. Joyfully he 
responded to the call, and after due probation, 
was invested with the holy office. He began 
to preach at a small town in the interior, which 
was much frequented, during the summer 
months, as a watering-place. He was young, 
and zealous, and eloquent, and attracted the 
attention of the fashionable visitors. 

Towards the end of the season a wealthy 
merchant of Baltimore arrived, with his wife 
and daughter. They had been at Cape May, 
Newport, and Saratoga; had then made the 
tour of the great northern lakes, and were on 
their way home. The Rev. James Tompkins 
and the belle of Baltimore saw each other, and 
loved. Father and mother remonstrated, but 
in vain. They wondered why she would fling 
herself away, but she reminded them that 
talent and goodness were treasures above all 
price : treasures that she never had found 
among the conceited fops who had sickened 
her with vain compUments. Her parents were 
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relentless, and told her she must bear her 
misfortune alone, if she would marry the poor 
young man. The word "misfortune*' only 
roused her indignation, and made her resolve 
in secret to excite sentiments of ambition in 
her lover. 

They were married, but not in her father's 
house. Through her influence the husband 
quitted preaching, and began a course of severe 
study, embracing the mathematical and natural 
sciences. She perceived that such knowledge 
was more likely to be turned to account in a 
practical age and country, than the subtle and 
unpopular sdence of mind. They moved to 
the vicinity of New York, where, for a time, 
the sale of her rich jewels supplied them with 
the means of living. Finally, they retired to 
the country village of Smashford, where, un- 
known to the world, they proposed to teach 
for their support, and silently lay the broad 
foundation for future eminence. 

The Rev. James Tompkins was, as we have 
just said, little more than thirty years of age. 
At first sight his look was not striking. 
The dark eye, that seemed to an ordinary 
observer so quiet and contented, appeared, 
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on closer examination^ to be fused with an 
internal smothered heat, that was impatient 
to break forth. His slender, slightly-stooping 
form, seemed, worn and frail, but a skilful 
physiologist would have recognised in the 
firm muscles, round chest, strong jaw, thick 
dark hair, and, above all, in a certain un- 
flagging vivaxjity of look and motion, indicar 
tions of copious vitality and enduring strength. 
His face at times wore a severe expression of 
mental or moral pre-occupation ; otherwise it 
was agreeable, and, when animated, highly 
pleasing. 

Mrs. Tompkins was beautiful^ ambitious, 
and proud. She had been accustomed to 
reign as a beauty among beauties, and stiU 
desired to reign. Her intellect was large 
enough to appreciate intellectual superiority 
in another, and her heart naturally gravitated 
towards the true and the good. She had a 
strength of will most rare in women. With- 
out desiring to rule in the vulgar sense of 
the word, she absolutely governed her hus- 
band ; so that the career they were running 
together might have been regarded as the 
career that she herself would have run, could 
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she have added to her own qualities the large 
intellect and the exhaustless energy of her 
hu.b..d. 

" Well ! '' said Mrs. Tompkins, " what do 
you think of our new pupil, the boy from the 
Quinland Settlement ? " 

Mr. Tompkins paid no attention to his wife. 
He was in the midst of the third volume of 
Dr. Bowditch's translation of La Place. His 
broad forehead was resting on his thin sinewy 
haad. ^d hi. fused e, Aere bumiag Jr 
way down the large foUo page. The wife is 
not accustomed to be thwarted in anything 
that she undertakes, and abruptly closes his 
book, — " You may listen to me now, Mr. 
Tompkins." 

" Excuse me, my dear," he said, ** I heard 
you, but I wish to finish the solution of this 
problem before aUowing my mind to be 
diverted." 

She pressed his thin cold hand, which was 
mechanically extended towards her, and again 
the eye burned its way among the bristling 
formulas of the Mechanique Celeste. 

Mrs. Tompkins resumed her reading of 
Pascal's Prcvinciale. The room was silent 
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as the grave. There was no noise of children 
there, no bustle of servants, no caUing of 
friends. The room was neatly and plainly 
furnished ; there was nothing singular about 
it, save its occupants. 

" I think he is a very extraordinary boy," 
Mr. Tompkins at length responded, closing 
his book. 

" Better late than never^^^ said Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, and that brief sentence was uttered in 
such a tone, that, for those two, it meant the 
whole history and hope of their Uves. 

" He has been in our school but two weeks,** 
continued Mrs. Tompkins, " and every one of 
his fellow-pupils either loves or hates him. 
His compositions are decidedly the best in 
the school. I now believe his strange story 
about his algebra. He showed me his book, 
an early edition of Colbum's Algebra, and on 
almost every page he has corrected a blunder 
made by author or printer. His recitations 
in geometry are the best in the class. The 
class you know is reviewing, and takes twenty 
propositions a-day. He is studying it for the 
first time, and never fails to demonstrate his 
proposition well. He teUs me he merely 
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reads his lesson over and finds it very easy. 
He insisted upon it the other day in the class 
that in geometry there is no reasoning, no proof, 
that everything in it is ^^^-evident." 

" And I find," said Mrs. Tompkins, " that 
he can read French as well as English, and I 
was ashamed of myself when I undertook to 
speak it with him.** 

" He speaks German, too, perfectly well," 
said Mr. Tompkins with a meaning look. 
There was a long pause, which Mrs. Tompkins 
broke by asking, — 

" Can the boy be trusted ? " 

" You know human nature better than I do/' 
responded the husband, " you may sound him. 
Day after to-morrow is Saturday, and there 
will be no school. I vnll ask him to come and 
dine with us." 

Mrs. Tompkins nodded assent, and both 
were about to resume their reading, when a 
low knock was heard. 

" The Doctor is early to-night," said Mrs. 
Tompkins, as her husband rose to open the 
door. 

A small, lean, ill-clad, middle-aged man 
entered the room and said " Good evening " in 
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broken English. He looked like a wizard. 
His long grey uncombed hair hung in knots and 
tangles over his stooping shrunken shoulders^ 
and his white dirty beard bristled upon his 
hollow breast. His small restless grey eyes 
shot stealthily about the room, as he held his 
swarthy, bloodless, fleshless hands, towards 
the blazing wood on the hearth. His saffiron- 
coloured, wrinkled forehead was narrow and 
thin, but ran up to an enormous height in the 
region of marvellousness. In his expression 
there was a singular mixture of acuteness and 
imbecility, of astute caution and infantile 
credulity. Repulsive as he looked, there was 
about him an indefinable enthusiasm, mad- 
ness if you will, that seized and strangely 
fascinated you. He spoke in a half-whisper, 
and, knowing English very imperfectly, com- 
pleted his partially uttered meaning by wild 
multitudinous gesticulations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins put away their 
books, extinguished the fire, locked up the 
house, and, with their guest, descended to the 
cellar. At two o'clock in the morning they 
returned, and the spectre took his leave. 

The next day Mr. Tompkins invited Thomas 
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Quinland to dine with him. We find a very 
imperfect account of what occurred at the 
house of Mr. Tompkins, on that occasion, in 
the diary of the younger Quinland ; but, for- 
tunately, there is among the papers confided 
to us a full and apparently accurate history of 
that day, which is without date; yet, from 
some allusions in it, would seem to have been 
written about ten years afterwards. 

Having been invited,^' says the document, 
by the Rev. Mr. Tompkins to dine with 
him, I went to his house about two o'clock in 
the afternoon. I was then nearly fifteen years 
of ^. «>d qmle in^rerienced in the world. 
Mrs. Tompkins was alone on my arrival. I 
asked for her husband, but received no direct 
reply. She immediately began conversing 
with me in a most agreeable manner. She 
was exceedingly beautiful, lady-like, and re- 
fined. She amused me with her wit, and 
complimented me until my cheeks were 
warm. At length she began questioning me 
about my family, about my education, about 
everything in any way relating to me. She 
seemed particularly interested in my account 
of the people at the Chdteau de la Paix, and 
of Dr. GoodseL Then she began asking me 
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about my own character, whether I had always 
been truthful, whether I had always told my 
mother everything I knew, whether I had ever 
been guilty of tale-telUng at school, &c. &c. 

" About three o'clock Mr. Tompkins made 
his appearance, and said dinner was ready. 
His wife took my arm, and we entered a 
small adjoining room. The dinner consisted 
of beef-steak and fried potatoes, followed by a 
cup of coflfee. Mr. Tompkins said he hoped I 
would do justice to his dinner, for he had 
cooked it himself. There was no servant in 
the house. Mrs. Tompkins was chambermaid, 
and her husband was cook. What is there in 
the nature of things that forbids people help- 
ing themselves, if they wish ? 

*' The talk at dinner was cheerful, not 
mirthful; solid, not grave. My host and 
hostess then appeared very diflferent from the 
schoolmaster and the schoolndstress. Mr. 
Tompkins was much superior to Dr. Goodsel 
in mental power, and, in his passionless com- 
posure, was just the opposite of M. Agincourt. 
Mrs. Tompkins seemed to me much more 
fascinating, more brilliant, more beautiful 
than Miss Delorme; yet the latter had an 
even good sense, a thoroughness of culture, a 
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solidity of manner, and, thus to speak, a 
healthiness of beauty that the former lacked. 
Somehow, I did not like Mr. Tompkins so 
much as I did Dr. Goodsel ; he seemed farther 
from me, colder, more material, less spiritual, 
not so genial. 

" After dinner I talked with Mr. Tompkins 
about mathematics, whilst Mrs. Tompkins was 
washing the dishes. An hour elapsed, and I 
was again left alone with that fascinating 
woman, to whom indirectly I owe so much. 
I said something, I have now forgotten what, 
that appeared to her wanting in reason, and' 
she disputed me with emphasis. She was 
courteous, yet there was about her a decision 
of manner that made me instantly abandon 
my position. She rallied me then for giving 
up a point without contending for itc When 
I told her I had spoken without thinking, she 
upbraided me for using my tongue at random, 
instead of using it to express my real opinions. 
It was not long before I said something again 
which she disputed. That time I was deter- 
mined to abide by the sentiment I had ex- 
pressed, and began to argue the point. She 
soon conquered me by mere force of will, by 

VOL. I. P 
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an indefinable resolution of manner, without 
having opposed to me a single reason that of 
itself commanded the assent of my mind. 
Thus she sported with me, and smiled at her 
own easy triumph. From that moment, I 
believe, I began to question myself, and found 
within me a new field of observation, as it 
were a new world, that, hitherto, I had carried 
about with me unobserved. 

" She then told me a hundred stories about 
life, at the watering-places, or in the great 
cities. My youthful imagination was in- 
fiamed, and I hstened with respect and 
admiration. She seemed to be living over 
the past, and recounted her triumphs with 
a flush of enthusiasm on her beautiful face. 

" ' And you, my dear boy,* she suddenly 
cried out, 'have you no desire to see the 
great world, and to be admired ? You have 
gifts, and may at length command the atten- 
tion of men. Do you not sometimes wonder 
who Euclid was ? and would you not like to 
have men ask, two thousand years from now, 
who Quinland was ? To live unobserved all 
one's days, and then be buried unnoticed 
among the common herd, is too horrible* S6&^ 
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tude is precious, when we regard it as a means 
of preparation for the future ; but in itself it 
is worse than annihilation/ 

" She then abruptly paused, as if suddenly 
recollecting herself, and said to me, — *Let 
what I have said to you now be a secret 
between you and me/ 

" I promised, and there seemed to be some- 
thing in my look and manner that satisfied 
her. She laid her hand kindly upon my head, 
and said that I could be trusted. 

" Evening had already come. Mr. Tompkins 
entered the room, and his wife went out to 
prepare tea. He was silent, and traced 
figures with the end of a small cane upon 
the hearth. He was silent at tea, and Mrs. 
Tompkins put her finger npon her Up m a 
signal not to break his meditation. After tea 
T remarked that it was necessary for me to 
return home ; but a look and a word from my 
hostess conquered my resolution. About eight 
o'clock there arrived the strangestJooking 
mortal that I have ever seen '* 

The reader is abready partially acquainted 
with the personage to whom allusion is made, 
and we may here omit the description, which 

p2 
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is substantiaUy the same as that given by 
us. 

"Dr. Hoogstragen and Mr. Tompkins sud- 
denly left the room. I was again alone with 
my fair inquisitor. She looked at me, as if 
searching me through and through. Then^ 
taking my hand in hers, she asked me whether 
I fully comprehended the meaning of an oath. 
I told her, in my simplicity, that I had never 
been profane. She laughed aloud, and re- 
marked that her question was too abrupt. I 
then understood her, and told her that I was 
not ignorant of its meaning. She asked me 
whether I was willing to be sworn, and whether 
I would Uke to witness the experiments of 
Mr. Tompkins and Dr. Hoogstragen. I was 
not well aware of her meaning, but replied in 
the affirmative. She took from a shelf a large 
Bible, and, laying it upon the table before us, 
told me to place my hand upon it. There was 
again manifested in her manner an imperious 
will that I obeyed, without knowing why. I did 
as she had commanded me, and she repeated the 
oath with a slow firm voice : — ^ You solemnly 
swear that, if you enter with me the labora- 
tory of the Rev. James Tompkins, and Dr. 
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Hoogstragen, you will divulge to no mortal, 
without my permission, what you may observe 
there/ I kissed the holy book. She took a 
lamp, and I followed her to the laboratory, 
which was in the cellar under the house. 

" I have been, to a certain extent, released 
from my oath, and may now give a partial 
description of what I saw. 

" I had never before been in the laboratory 
of a chemist, and every thing about it looked 
new and strange. It is not necessary to give 
a description of retorts, melting-pots, gases 
and metals. Even at that early age I was 
more interested in studying the actors, than 
in studying the materials with which they 
were busying themselves. Dr. Hoogstragen, 
I should judge, was famiUar with chemistry in 
all its details. Whenever Mr. Tompkins 
seemed to hesitate in making any experiment, 
the spectral doctor, without saying a word, 
went to his aid, and the rapid, skilful manner 
in which he always worked, attested a practised 
hand. Mrs. Tompkins remarked to me that 
Dr. Hoogstragen's part of the performance 
would not commence until near midnight; 
that, in the meantime, I might walk about and 
talk with whom I pleased. 
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'* I found Dr. Hoogstragen very oommnni- 
cative. He was a Bohemian, but could talk 
German well. He said he did not often find 
a person with whom he could speak, and to 
me he recounted his life with the simplicity of 
a child. ' If his own story could be rehed 
upon, and I do not doubt it, he was educated 
at the University of Prague, inherited a large 
fortune, retired to a castle among the moim- 
tains, where he occupied himself day and night 
with experiments in chemistry, and finally 
became an alchymist and sought a method of 
turning other metals into gold. One night a 
multitude of moimtaineers and peasants sur- 
rounded his castle, broke into it by force, set 
it on fire, accusing him, in their rough man- 
ner, of holding intercourse with the Evil One. 
His approach seemed to fill them with terror, 
and he took advantage of that to make his 
escape. Since then, he had wandered over 
the civilized world, homeless, friendless. ' I 
have found this kind man and woman,' he 
said, shaking a tear from his wild eye with a 
sudden motion of his shaggy head, ^ and I 
teach them chemistry for the privilege of 
making some experiments in alchemy. When 
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I find gold, you shall have plenty/ He 
sighed heavily, and looked around with a 
convulsive shudder. His mind seemed to 
wander, and he said to me with a most 
touching simplicity, * You will not teU the 
mountaineers that I am here.' 

" Midnight at length came. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tompkins were weary with their experiments, 
and told Dr. Hoogstragen that it was then his 
turn. Nothing could exceed his delight. He 
rubbed his bony palms together ; crossed him- 
self upon the forehead and upon the breast ; 
traced upon the ground with his finger a 
circle, which we were not to enter for our 
Uves, in the centre of which he placed a 
smaU image of the Virgin. He then took 
a small melting*pot, knelt by the side of it, 
muttered over it a prayer in an xmknown 
tongue, then put into it a piece of silver, a 
piece of iron, and a piece of copper, and a 
leaf of paper upon which were traced some 
strange-looking characters, which had been 
saturated with I know not what chemical 
mixture. He half filled the pot with some 
liquid and placed it upon a low furnace. The 
moment the pot began to simmer, the alchy- 
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mist began to read aloud from a manuscript^ 
not a word of which I could understand* 
That reading, continued without interruption, 
sounded like a voice from the grave. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tompkins seemed to be fascinated 
by it, and I own that it had for me an 
indescribable terror. At length the liquid 
in the melting-pot had evaporated, and soon 
there began issuing from it a blue blaze, a 
blaze that seemed to issue from an exhaustless 
fountain beneath, as though some tiny demon 
had succeeded in boring its way out from the 
sea of fire pent up in the earth's bosom 
to upper air, and was followed by a jet of 
flame. As soon as the blaze made its ap- 
pearance, the alchymist dropped his manu- 
script and cried ' GailcA, gailch^ gailch^ three 
times, in a most unearthly tone. The cry 
was repeated at intervals of one or two 
minutes, durmg a half-hour. It was like the 
low moaning cry of an exhausted agonized 
mother for her lost child. The word with 
him seemed to mean gold, but whether it is 
found in any language under the sun is more 
than I can tell. That cry pierced me to the 
soul, and made the blood freeze in my 
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shivering body. It did not then seem] to me 
strange that the superstitious inhabitants of 
the Bohemian mountains should have regarded 
him as an emissary of his satanic majesty, and 
have undertaken to driv^ him from the haunts 
of living men. His look was as terrible as 
his cry. In the glare of that blue light, he 
seemed a veritable spectre, much more ap- 
palling than the first corpse I looked upon 
with imaccustomed eyes. 

''The blue blaze at length ceased, and 
Dr. Hoogstragen, with the eagerness of a 
vulture over its prey, searched in the melting- 
pot for gold. When he found his pieces of 
metal in the same condition as when he put 
them there, a convulsive sob escaped him; 
then over the visible part of his haggard face 
there came a mingled expression of disappoint- 
ment, resignation, exhaustless patience, and 
unconquerable hope. 

" Mr. Tompkins whispered to me, as we 
were ascending from the laboratory, that his 
wife was a disciple, and that he tolerated the 
strange maA for the sake of the practical 
instruction to be gained from him in che- 
mistry. 
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" The only village clock tolled two as I was 
leaving the house of my teacher. The autum- 
nal air was clear and cold. The stars shone 
brightly in the heavens, and the snow with 
which the earth was thinly robed sparkled in 
their pale beams. What I had heard and seen 
within the past twelve hours was already 
quickening powers of soul of which, hitherto, 
I had been unconscious. Walking, and the. 
cold night air, acted upon me as stimulants. 
At one moment I glanced at the stupendous 
heavens, and shrank from the unfathomable 
depths above, beneath, and around me ; at an- 
other moment I looked within me, and audibly 
asked, 'Whence and whither?' and shuddered 
in the midst of the dread silence that gave 
no response. It seemed to me then that 
I was in the midst of a hostile world, an 
orphan, and alone. I can now understand, 
aided by the recollections of that hour, why 
all nations, before the dawn of civilization, 
have deified the dreaded elements of the mate- 
rial world, adding to the storm and the 
earthquake new terror by giving to them the 
attribute^ of will and malignity. Without the 
idea of the Divine paternity, without that 
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knowledge which comes to us through the 
intuitions of the soul, — ^that high knowledge 
which no material science can teach, — the world 
is not only dreary, but terrible ; its costliest 
treasures only add to our desolation, and ex- 
perience of its pleasures makes us cry out with 
ever-increasing agony of spirit, * Vanity of 
vanities ! ' " 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SUKDBIXB. 



In order not to leave out any links in the 
history of Thomas, we again make some ex- 
tracts from his diaiy. 

" Dec. 4. — Uncle Charles came here 

to-day to borrow some money of Mr. Jones. 
He says Lawyer Hacket, the agent of Dr. 
Vampire, has foreclosed the mortgages, and 
they must be paid, or the farms will be lost. 
Money is very scarce, and nobody knows what 
is to be done. Mr. Jones won't lend money 
without receiving fourteen per cent. Uncle 
Charles says it is impossible to give so much, 
and the farms may as well go first as last. 
Father's heart will be broken if he loses his 
land, and I don't know where he will go to, 
nor what he will do. Uncle Charles is as sad 
as he can be. He thinks there is very little 
worth living for in this world. He told me 
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he had found a new Bible, the Mormon Bible. 
I never heard of it before. He says that 
long before the New World was discovered 
by Columbus they had a Bible here, the same 
as they had a Bible in the Old World. He 
says that it is just as good as the other Bible, 
and that he should like to see some Mormons. 
I asked him where they found the new Bible, 
and he told me that Joseph Smith had been 
directed by an angel where to find it, and 
inspired how to read it.*' 

" Dec. 18, — Spent the night again at Mr. 
Tompkins\ I think Dr. Hoogstragen is 
crazy. I don't see what in the world makes 
Mrs. Tompkins think that such mummery can 
produce gold. I have read somewhere that we 
easily believe what we wish to be true ; so I 
think she has a very strong desire for gold, 
and she seems, after more acquaintance, to be 
a woman whose mind does not always deter- 
mine what she beUeves " 

*^ Jan. 1, 18 — . Another year is gone, and 
everybody is just so much nearer eternity. 
How wonderful life seems to me! I don't 
know how I came into this world, nor where 
I shall go to when I leave it. They say the soul 
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returns to God, who gave it ; but what they 
mean by soul is more than I can tell. They 
say God is everywhere and can't be seen, 
which seems to me ahnost like saying that He 
is nowhere and is nothing. I always believe 
there is a God, except when I begin to think 
about Him, and try to make up my mind 
what, how, and where He is ; then it seems to 
me there is no God. I told Mr. Tompkins so 
the other day, and he seemed to think that 
such a notion was very wicked. He showed 
me in a book that he called Leibnitz, a demon- 
stration of the existence of God ; I could under- 
stand the demonstration, but knew no more 
about God then than before. When I feel sad 
and lonely, and am wondering what life means, 
then I think about God, and He seems to me 
so living and real! When I feel like an 
orphan and want somebody to care for me^ 
then He seems very near ; but when I try to 

reasou about Him, He won't come I 

meant to have gone home to-day; but the 
snow is very deep^ and the roads are not 
broken out." 

"Jan. 10. — ^I completed my geometry to- 
day. Geometry is very easy ; I don't care to 
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review it. Mr. Tompkins says I may study 
analytical geometry and the calculus. I shall 

commence them to-morrow ** 

" Jan. 20. — Mr. Jones came home this 
evening with both eyes black, his nose broken, 
and badly bruised all over. Returning from 
Smashford he found Jim Wrangle, the black- 
smith, beating his wife. The old man took 
the woman's part, and got a severe beating 
for his pains. He says she helped her brute 
of a husband instead of helping him. He 
says he shall prosecute Jim Wrangle to- 



morrow '* 



"Jan. 25. — I have been dancing 

all the evening, and like the exercise very 
much. The young people here go to dancing- 
school at Smashford, and the youngest Miss 
Jones teaches me everything she learns about it. 
We waltz together a good deal, and she seems 
to like me very much. She is very good-look- 
ing, very kind-hearted; but she never reads 
any, and has very Uttle leammg. All the 
young men want to marry her ; but she says 
she is yet too young. She tells me all 
her secrets, and says she likes me better 
than her brothers* She kisses me a good 
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deal ; but I don't mind it ; for everybody 
kisses here. The elder of the two young 
Joneses is away from home more than half 
the time. His mother frets and worries about 
it ; but he is rude and cross to her, and to all 

the rest of the family '' 

" J^<?i. 1. — Thomas Higgins came here to- 
night quite drunk. There was a great dust 
kicked up. The old lady scolded, and finally 
Mr. Jones turned him out of doors. The 
* old maid/ as they call her, his sweetheart, 
took his part. She scolded like fury. She 
told her father that he was in the habit of 
getting drunk once a week himseK on cider, 
and that he had no business to turn a young 
man out of doors for doing just what he did 
himself. She blustered out after * Drunken 
Tom,' brought him back into the house, in 
spite of every one. The younger sister said to 
me, * Ain't it a shame to take away from her 
the only man in the world who will love her ? 
Poor sister can't help being old and homely, 
and she wants to love and be loved as much 
as anybody else. I should like to see them 
undertake to get my lover away from me, if I 
had one that suited me ! ' . . , " 
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" Feb. 9. — To-day there has been no school, 
and I went home. Mother was so glad to see 
me ! She said I had grown thin and very 
pale. Father was very moody and sad, and 
bit his nails all day. He told me I must 
learn all I could, for probably this would be 
my last chance to go to school. Uncle Monk 
came in and tore round like a mad ox. He 
said he should hke to get his thumb and fore- 
finger on the wind-pipe of Dr. Vampire for 
about one minute ; he would leave him stiff 
as poor old Wolf. He woke the baby up, 
which cried like everything ; and mother told 
him he had made a horrid speech. Uncle 
Monk cooled off a little, and showed us a 
short letter from George, who seems to be 
hard at work in New York. Uncle Charles 
Quinland came in and talked about his new 
Bible. Father told him Joe Smith was an 
impostor, and he went off looking very sad. 
Mother told me that M. Agincourt talked of 
moving to New York, in order to find society 
for Adele. Mother talked with me alone, and 
said that the family prospects were rather 
gloomy, and that she hoped I would do some- 
thing in good time to help father. . . ." 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Feh. 13. — There is a great disturbance in 
Mr. Tompkins' school. More than a week 
ago a Methodist young lady read a compo- 
sition against dancing. She said in her com- 
position that everybody who danced would go 
to hell. Half of Mr. Tompkins' pupils go to 
dancing school, and they were very much 
offended. Yesterday a young man read a 
composition in favour of dancing, and severely 
censuring the young lady. To-day two par- 
ties have showed themselves in the school. 
Everything is in commotion, and half the 
scholars threaten to leave the school. Mr. 
Tompkins can't do anjrthing with them. Mrs. 
Tompkins has been unwell for a few days, 
and is unable to make her appearance. I 
think if she had been present, everything 
would have been managed. She is a great 
hand to keep the young men straight, Mr. 
Tompkins seemed bewildered, and acted as 
though he did not know what to do *' 

" Feb, 15. — ^Yesterday there was nothing 
but anarchy in the school. This morning 
Mrs. Tompkins came in alone, at the usual 
hour for opening the school. She was very 
pale and looked sick. Everybody felt sorry for 
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her, and listened when she told them she had 
something to say. ' I am grieved/ she said, 
' that the feelings of some of the young ladies 
and gentlemen have been wounded by two ex- 
cellent but unfortunate compositions. People 
cannot all think alike, and, to tell you the 
truth, I am ashamed of you for getting' angry 
at one another's opinions. It is simply a 
ridiculous affair, such as young people will 
sometimes amuse themselves with. All of you 
look as though you would like to drop it, and 
say no more about it. Let all who are willing 
to forget this Httle difference of opinion mani- 
fest it by elevating the right hand.' Every 
hand was raised, and those who had been 
warmest in the dispute looked quite foolish. 
Everything is going on well again " 

" Feb. 18.— The Court fined Jim Wrangle 
fifty dollars to-day for beating Mr. Jones. 
Jim Wrangle was very angry, and said he 
knew of something that would ruin the Jones 
family if it were disclosed " 

" Feb. 20. — I sat up last night until two 
o'clock, reading aloud in the works of Hannah 
More. Alice Jones remained with me to 
hear what I ^as reading. She looked at me 

a2 
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very earnestly, and said it made her happy to 
hear me read. She is two years older than 
I am, and I don't think she can love a boy. 
I am sure I don't love her, though I like her 

pretty well " 

" Fed. 25. — ^To-day is Saturday, and there 
is no school. I wonder what I shall do to- 
day. I guess I wiU wait imtil night, then 
I can teU better what to write here. I went 
to Smashford this morning to carry some 
letters for Mrs. Jones. I took it into my 
head to inquire for a letter for myself, and 
sure enough I found one, the first I have ever 
received. It was from Dr. Goodsel, at Otter- 
ville. I was so glad, that I jumped up three 
times in the air as high as I could jump. 
He says Mr. Andrew Smart has gone to be a 
clerk in the store of an old college friend of 
his at St. Louis. He says, too, that in the 

city of -, New Jersey, they have built 

a new church, and invited him to return to 
labour in the midst of a community that have 
regretted his loss. He thinks he may go, and 
wants me to come and see him before he 
leaves. How kindly he urges me to read the 
Scriptures, and to remember my Creator in 
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the days of my youth. His letter has made 
me very happy. I have promised to meet 
Mr, and Mrs. Tompkins and Dr. Hoogstragen 
this evening, and must be ofiF. I wish I had 
not promised to go, for I know I shall come 
home feeling very sad " 

" March 1.— A constable has been here to- 
day and arrested Perry Jones. He. took a 
pistol from his pocket to shoot the constable, 
but was knocked down and handcuffed. They 
say Jim Wrangle has disclosed a company of 
horse-thieves, consistmg of a dozen persons. 
The two brothers of ' Drunken Tom ' are said 
to be the ringleaders of the company. They 
wouldn't take ' Drunken Tom ' into the com- 
pany, for he gets drunk and then blabs. 
People say that nothing can hinder the 
whole of them from going to the States- 
prison. Old Mr. Jones does nothing but 
swear, and old Mrs. Jones cries, and cries, 
and cries " 

" March 28.— I bid Mr. and Mrs. 

Tompkins good-bye to-day, and shall go home 
to-morrow. Old Mr. Jones is quite heavy- 
hearted, and talked to me very kindly to-day. 
He says I have done enough for my board, 
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and need not stay to work half a month after 
school, as had been agreed npon with my 
father. He said I looked too slender and 
pale for hard work. He told me he had been 
a pretty hard man all his life, and misfor- 
tunes had come upon him, and he wanted to 
do some kind deeds in his old age. He 
looked very unhappy, and wiped some tears 
from his red eyes with his grey coat-sleeve. 
Alice Jones came to me this evening, and said 
she must bid me good-bye alone, and that 
I must not look for her in the morning when 
I went away. She kissed me and cried, and 
asked me if I would not think of her some- 
times. She said I was the only good brother 
she had, and that her heart would break to 
^ let me go. I did not know what to say to 
her. I feel sorry for her, and think she is 
a very good girl ...." 

" March 2. — The cow kicked this morn- 
ing when I was milking, and hurt my ankle 
so badly that I can't go home for several 
days " 

" March 6. — . . . Dr. Hoogstragen came to 
see me to-day. The Jones family were terri- 
fied by his strange look and ways. Alice, 
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hearing him talk an unknown tongue with me, 
rushed out of the room, and told her mother 
that the Devil had come to take me off ... . 
Mother and father came to see me. 'Father 
was very shy of Dr. Hoogstragen, but mother 
talked with him, and soon found out that her 
mother, my grandmother, bad been at his 
castle in Bohemia, or, rather, it was then the 
castle of his uncle, from whom he inherited it. 
That little circumstance * — nothing in itself — 
seemed to touch the sick fancy of the lone 
wanderer, and he gazed upon me with the 
affectionate look of a parent upon a long-lost, 
new-found child. 

''March 10. — . . . . Came home to-day. My 
lame ankle is much better, and, I think, will 
soon be well. Uncle Charles and Aunt Hepsa 
have become Mormons. A Mormon preacher 

♦ The secretive Dr. Hoogstragen has not forgotten that 
Madame von Bliimen had promised her daughter to the 
nephew of his uncle, that is, to himself. Such an imagi- 
nary tie may have a strange influence upon a partially 
deranged man ; and if the reader will bear this fact in 
mind, he will have the key to much that would otherwise 
be imaccountable in the conduct of the alchymist. With- 
out profanation and indelicacy, we cannot explain how the 
disordered mind of the wandering Bohemian came to 
regard Thomas Quinland as his own son. — Ed, 
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came here to-day, a fat, lazy, good-for-nothing 
looking fellow, and father was very rude to 
him, telling him that if he wanted some dinner 
he must go and split wood half an hour be- 
forehand." 

" March 15. — . ... I am quite well again ; 
but father says I must keep quiet for some 
days, or I shall be worse again. Yondo, 
whom I have not seen since the first general 
training I went to at Otterville, came here to- 
day. He is tall, slender, and * graceful. He 
told me he had beaten the whole tribe in the 
foot-races. He showed me the great jack- 
knife that I gave him, and said he should 
always keep it. He says they are all going 
this year beyond the great river to find new 
hunting-grounds." ,• 

''April 1. — . . . . Alice Jones came to the 
house of Uncle Charles to-day, with the big 
Mormon preacher. She has become a Mor- 
mon, and speaks the unknown tongue. She 
came over to see me, and said I must be 
converted. She looked very pale, and said 
an angel sometimes made use of her tongue 
in order to speak to the world, and somebody- 
was always inspired to interpret what the 
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angel said. She says her sister has married 
Mr. Thomas Higgins, her brother is in prison, 
her father is old and intemperate, her mother 
cross, and that she herself is going oflF among 
the Mormons, who will let her do as she likes, 
if she will talk the unknown tongue, and 
please the preachers. I thought her very 
much deluded, and very weak. I wanted to 
tilk to her, but I didn't seem to know how ; 
and she couldn't understand much. Uncle 
Charles says he is going to be a Mormon 
preacher, and father is as angry as he can be ; 
he says when there is a fool in the family, the 
devil always helps him to be a preacher. 
I don't think the devil ever helped Dr.Goodsel 

nor Mr. Tompkins to be preachers " 

"Jpril^2. — I have seen Dr. Goodsel to day. 
He is going back to his old society in the city 

of , New Jersey. He says they have 

built a new meeting-house, and the members 
of the church have become more liberal. 
Deacon Slick, who was formerly so much 
offended by his views in regard to the suffi- 
ciency of grace . for the salvation of infants, 
had moved to New York, to live with his 
son-in-law, a gentleman from the South. 
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Dr. Goodsel offered to lend me money, if 
father would let me go to college. Father 
said he did not approve of colleges for farmers' 
sons, and told Dr. Goodsel that I had been 
to school enough, and must now work for 
him until I was twenty-one years of age. I 
should like to go very much, but must mind 

my father, and do my duty " 

*^ April 6. — ^There has been a great disturb- 
ance in the village of , thirty miles 

from here. The Office of the Combination 
Land Company is situated there, and a great 
number of men from the surrounding coiintry 
collected together, disguised as Indians, and 
tore it down. They say that the Combination 
Land Company have been very unjust and 
oppressive, and the settlers, who have cleared 
the land, will not endure it any longer, and 
are rising up in their OTjm defence. Father 
says if the authorities take the part of the 
Company against the people, they will catch 
it at the next election. The times are very 
hard, and everything seems to be in commo-* 
tion. Father says the farm must be sold. 
I think Dr. Vampire, if he were to come back 
here now, would be mobbed, like the Land 
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Office. I have heard several threaten Lawyer 
Hacket, his agent " 

''April 8. — The whole neighbourhood is in 
an uproar too-day. Lawyer Hacket came into 
the settlement yesterday, and Uncle Monk, 
after having some words with him, gave him 
a tremendous horse- whipping. He tried to 
fight, but his blows hurt Uncle Monk about 
as much as they would have hurt an ox. 
To-day the constable came and arrested Uncle 
Monk, and the whole neighbourhood talked of 
mobbing the constable, and Lawyer Hacket. 
Mother made father promise to have nothing 
to do with it '' 

''April 11. — Uncle Monk has got off by 
papng five hundred dollars, and looks pretty 
sober. He came here to-day, and said he 
wouldn't have cared for the money if it 
hadn't been part of the money George gave 
him " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



EBOS. 



The character of a man depends upon three 
things — ^natural disposition, education in youth, 
and the circumstances of manhood. It must 
be a rare endowment of nature that can make 
up for the deficiencies of early education, and 
withstand the adverse fortune of mature age. 
That instruction of the boy must indeed be 
radical, which can remould nature's bad 
model, and fortify the soul against the temp- 
tations by which the man is often beset. 
Sunny, too, is the path of life, that can allure 
the ill-endowed and neglected youth towards 
the sublime temple of virtue and peace. 

Enough has already been said, to show that 
the natural gifts of the subject of our history, 
if they are far short of the highest, are far 
above the lowest; neither has his education 
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been neglected. In grasp of thought, at six- 
teen, he is already a man. He knows English, 
French, and German, very well ; yet of English, 
French, and German literature, he is com- 
pletely ignorant. He already knows much 
more of mathematics and chemistry than 
young men usually learn at American colleges. 
Already his mind has been turned inward 
upon itself, and he is entering upon a long, 
severe, fruitless attempt to fathom life with 
thought. He observes persons and things 
from an intellectual point of view. A remark- 
able entry in his journal has shown us that he 
has attempted in vain to reduce God to a 
mathematical formula. How many others, 
older than he, have attempted the same thing ! 
He is not destitute of feeling ; he has in him 
the rich heart of . his German mother, but its 
development has not kept pace with that of 
his brain. His nature is thus thrown out of 
balance by the accidents of his education, and 
his soul will be at war with itself, until the 
balance can be restored. He has a stem 
strong sense of justice, but he has not received 
from rehgion that quickening and sanctifying 
influence, necessary to harmonise all the 
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powers of his nature. With religion, in its 
full action, he has not come in contact, except 
during a few brief interviews with Dr. GoodseL 
We have already seen that he acknowledges 
God through the needs of the heart, but denies 
him with the brain^ We may, therefore, 
predict that within his own bosom will be 
enacted a fearful tragedy, which will have a 
preponderating influence upon his life ; so that, 
in order to account for his actions, it will 
often be necessary to look for their causes 
within. 

To complete a portrait of him, we may add 
that his manners are at present a singular 
mixture of the courtly and the rustic. Without 
being timid, he is shy. He has too much the 
appearance of trying to read persons with 
whom he comes in contact. He is sUghtly, 
but powerfully made. Everything about him 
indicates an extraordinary power of endurance. 
Were it not for a sUght shade of sadness that 
veils his face, and seems to be increasing, he 
would, according to the testimony of Miss 
Delorme, be excieedingly handsome. He has 
a large round forehead, and fine, delicate, 
almost feminine features. His habitual sin- 
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cerity, and his tough will, often make him 
uncompromising, and seemingly obstinate. 
He is conscious, to a certain extent, of his 
powers, and is ahready longing to go forth 
and explore the great world, which to him is 
full of mystery, and is the more attractive on 
account of its vagueness. 

In his heart, too, — and here we mean by 
the word heart, the affections, and not the 
reliffious nature, — ^there is a dreamy, indefinite 
lon^ng, which he cannot reduce to geometric 
proportions, which fills his fancy with floating 
images-it is a hunger for something which 
his clear mathematical eye cannot discover, 
which doubtless exists all along the highway 
of life, but nature's veil over his vision has 
not yet been rent, and it cannot be seen. 
We need not f^ar for him ; a cimning little 
archer, renowned from the beginning of the 
world, will, in due time, aim arrows at his 
eyes, so that he will grow blind at the very 
moment when he begins to see. 

After his return from tfae^mashford school, 
young Quinland often called at the Chdteau 
de la Paix. Somehow or other, it was never 
his fortune to meet Adele. She was always 
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away walking, riding, or driving with her 
father, or engaged with Miss Delorme in 
some special study. M. Agincourt was polite 
as usual, and complimented the youth on his 
improvements. The diseased state of his mind 
fi;ave to the sorrowing Frenchman an almost 
Lpen-atv^ keem,«, of p^eption, «.d he «, 
managed the inexperienced young man in 
conversation, as scarcely to allow him to make 
any allusion to his daughter. M. Agincourt 
was, in fact, deeply versed in human nature, 
and knew that it was only necessary for 
Thomas and A dele to meet in order to love. 
In regard to his daughter, he was selfish. 
A generous natlire and deep grief had not 
been able to carry his self-renunciation to 
such an extent as to make him wilUng to 
relinquish her. She was his only chUd, the 
only child of his Adele. Her affection for him 
was the sole bright flower growing upon the 
grave of his buried hopes. He did not fear 
that his child would cease to love him, if she 
gave her woman's heart to one worthy to 
receive it, yet he could not bear the thought 
that a stranger should share with him in the 
possession of affection so holy and so sweet. 
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At all events, M. Agincourt is determined 
not to relinquish at present the living image 
of his lamented and adored Adele. She is 
the visible altar at which he worships the 
loving spirit of the invisible; to take her 
from him would be to deprive him of his 
reUgion. Doubtless he is wrong; but his 
diseased imagination and sorrowing heart so 
master his reason that he cannot see it. He 
is not conscious of wrong, therefore we will 
respect him, and not join in the easy and 
vulgar imputation of blame. He, and the 
youth that he has befriended, are becoming, 
not enemies, but antagonists. The antago- 
nists are not so unequal as they would at first 
sight seem to be. On the one hand, there 
are age, experience, knowledge of the world, 
diplomatic skill, and parental authority ; on the 
other, youth, ardour, frankness, and the in- 
vention that love inspires. 

Adele, too, is waiting for something, she 
knows not what. She is among the holiest 
of maidens, yet the Eros is shaping for her 
sweet fancies, and adds an auroral hue to her 
dreams. Divine is the Eros; it is the per- 
sonification of the love that is spiritual and 

YOL. I. B 
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pure — the love that Heaven is ever ready to 
bless. With us is born the latent necessity 
of loving, which is developed with developing 
life, but the object of love is determined by 
chance. Adele, like Thomas, is searching for 
the object without knowing it. Each is, in- 
deed, thinking of the other ; but each has not 
yet been transformed for the other into an 
ideal image of all loveliness, and all worth. 
Sweet sudden transformation 1 it is the re- 
turning for us of the primaeval garden, from 
which we are, alas ! too soon expelled. 

Thomas called one morning at the Chdteau^ 
de la Paiw earlier than usual. On entering 
the gate, he heard the voice of Adele in the 
distance, singing to her birds. It was the 
hour when M. Agincourt was busiest writing, 
when he was giving something like form to 
his wild imaginings, in the visionary Bio^ 
grapliie Universelle. Miss Delorme was either 
especially occupied, or was determined silently 
to favour the son of her early friend. Adele 
was in the jardin, loving her birds, for the 
want of something else to love. Thomas 
stole along the winding walks, listening to 
the voice that had lost something of its in* 
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fantile sweetness in acquiring richness and 
power. His heart beat as he saw her gently 
pressing the birds to her bosom, birds that 
were wild to all others but her. The dear 
creatures seemed to have for her a strong affec- 
tion, and showed various signs of pleasure 
when she caressed them and sang to them. 
Thomas hesitated to approach. She seemed 
to him like a different person, she had of late 
altered so much. Her rich dark hair was 
flowing in heavy curls over snow-white wefl- 
formed shoulders, and hung down to her 
graceful slender waist. On her fair cheek 
there was a rosy flush of health and gladness. 
Her large, dark^ lustrous eyes were half closed, 
as if she were listening to the inward echo of 
her own voice. Her face and form were 
clothed with grace, — ^there was about, her a 
loveliness that could be felt but not described, 
as one can feel but not describe the sweetness 
and the balm of a bright morning in the 
spring-time. 

Adele flrst became aware that some one 
was approaching by the flight of her birds. 
She started suddenly, and gknced from side 
to side. " Encore^ man Jrere, you have scared 

r2 
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away my dear birdlings/' she said to Thomas 
as he drew near. The young man was em- 
barrassed ; his heart beat rapidly ; he felt a 
glow upon his cheek ; his voice faltered as he 
attempted to respond. For a moment Adele 
was bewildered; a sudden doubt seemed to 
take possession of her mind; "I am mis- 
taken," she would have said, had she ex- 
pressed her thought, "this is not Thomas, 
but a handsome young man, that at first 
I took to be him. I don't know why he is 
seeking me ; I must flee from him and come 
here no more." Her momentary bewilder- 
ment added to the confusion of Thomas. In 
quick succession they had both been trans- 
fixed by a swift sure shaft from the bow of 
the all-conquering god, and both were already 
quivering with a fresh soul-deep wound. 

The first moment of agitation gone, they 
began talking together with the artlessness 
and earnestness of children, " How you have 
changed," said Thomas, " since I first scared 
away your birds, many years ago ! You hardly 
seem to me the same person. I can scarcely 
persuade myself that we have studied together 
during so many happy hours, so different 
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you appear to me now from what you were 
then. I have thought of you often, during 
my absence, but you now seem to me like 
some one that I have been looking for, but 
have never found before.'* 

'* I fear that I am dreaming,*' she replied ; 
" for you now look just as you appeared to me 
the other night in a vision, and not as I have 
ever seen you before. I dreamed that you 
came to me, looking just as you now look ; 
that you scared away my dear little birds; 
that we talked together, and were so happy. 
Then I thought there came two invisible 
spirits, and separated us. We promised to 
remember each other ; and you told me you 
would be good, and would always pray to 
God for me. I do not know what became of 
me, but I saw you going on a long, weary 
journey — a journey beset with many perils ; 
and when you wandered beyond my sight, 
then my heart grew faint ; I heard my birds 
singing such mournful songs : they called my 
name, and their voices sounded like your 
voice. Then darkness came over me, and 1 
felt as though I were lost in an interminable 
night. At length the morning came, and you 
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returned to me with the early dawn. I shall 
never forget how you looked ; you were so 
pale, so careworn, and so sad. I was happy, 
and wept when you told me that you had been 
wandering all the night to find me, and told 
me I was so good to wait for you like a star 
up in the heavens to guide you in the dark- 
ness. I Bwoke weeping ; and I now seem to be 
commencing the same dream again/' 

The entranced lover gazed upon the glowing 
face of the naive narrator, upon that beautiful 
face, which was the half-transparent veil of a 
devout, sincere, childlike, loving soul. The 
rich, full life of Adele, by nature as well as 
training, was flowing towards the blessed islands 
of beauty alid goodness, and all the tricks of 
coyness and concealment, taught by false art 
./d the d.nge« of corrupf J.i,. we. 
foreign to her noble soul. All her instincts 
were in sacred harmony with her thoroughly 
quickened moral and religious nature, and it 
would have been difficult for her even to have 
comprehended the nature of an emotion that 
is sinful, that therefore needs to be con- 
cealed. 

To report the conversation of those delicious 
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hours is impossible. It was a bright spring 
morning ; gladness was upon the earth and in 
the air ; before them was the delightful valley 
which we have already described, affording a 
rich, sweet, sun-illumined landscape ; but their 
eyes scarcely wandered from an enchanted 
gaze at each other. In the distance, a blue 
mountain reared its head high in the clear air ; 
but they were too much occupied with the 
heaven in the soul to cast a glance at the 
heavens above. BUssful, holy, blessed mo- 
ments ! would that they could last for ever ! 
The deamess of love is in its dawn, and half 
the ripe happiness of after years is in the 
memory of that early hour. Poor children ! 
speak to each other fast, enjoy rapidly; even now 
the hour is at hand when stem realities shall 
interfere with the glorious visions that en- 
rapture your souls ! It is even blessed to see 
them, young, innocent, and happy, though 
their happiness iUumine the darkness, the sin, 
the misery in our own hearts. How deeply 
things that are natural and human do touch 
us ! 

The strange labour of the morning finished, 
M. Agincourt went to walk in the deUghtful 
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grove in which his house was embowered. 
It was not long ere his eye spied the youthful 
lovers, talking to each other with eagerness, 
and unconscious of the rapidly-flying hours. 
The father was startled and grieved. An im- 
pulse of resentment for a moment took pos- 
session of his gentle heart. Why should the 
ungrateful youth, who had enjoyed such in- 
tellectual hospitality beneath his friendly roof, 
have sought a stolen interview with his inex- 
perienced child ? Does not generosity in this 
selfish world always meet with a poor return ? 
Whatever may have been the momentary bit- 
terness of M. Agincourt, he was too thorough 
a gentleman to show any outward signs of his 
feeling. And so completely unconscious were 
the young lovers of having done anything 
wrong, that they showed no signs of trepida- 
tion at his approach. He seated himself 
between Adele and Thomas, who were sitting 
somewhat apart on the same bench. He 
talked to them rapidly, running lightly and 
gracefully from one topic to another, not in 
any way alluding to what was uppermost in 
their hearts. The fair face of Adele was suf- 
fused with a " celestial rosy red," and heaven 



^ 
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itself was reflected in her soul-lit eyes ; but the 
proud, wounded father, who read the whole 
history of those blessed morning hours at a 
glance, had only sweet words of courtesy for her 
and the one whom her saintly soul adored. 

The stricken man was reminded of heavenly 
hours gone by for ever, and was deeply 
touched ; but his emotion betrayed itself only 
by an indefinable pathos of voice, that was 
not observed by the preoccupied children at 
his side. Would that he had joined their 
hands, there and then ; that he had taught 
them to wait in mutual trust for the arrival of 
the proper hour for a sanctified union ! It had 
saved deep suflFering, the pang of hope de- 
ferred, the wretchedness of multiplied days of 
utter solitude of soul. On the other hand, 
there would have been lost the discipline of 
mind and heart that comes from the stem 
teaching of sorrow. Let us not repine at 
Providence, who guides us through seeming 
ill to higher regions of happiness and good. 

M. Agincourt courteously made prisoners of 
the young people ; he talked to them eloquently 
about the balm of the spring air, about the 
blooming of wild flowers, the song of birds. 
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woods and valleys green, and mountains blue. 
He amused them with a thousand visionary 
anecdotes of the great heroes of his imaginary 
history. He led them here and there, explain- 
ing curious fountains, and descanting upon 
the beauty of the statues with which his Jardin 
was adorned. He finally dismissed Thomas 
with delicious poUteness, giving him no chance 
to exchange a parting word with Adele. 

A change Had come over the young man's 
dream. Strange seemed to him the famiUar 
woods and fields, as he wandered homeward 
alone. For him the earth had been suddenly 
enchanted. " There was then for me," he 
wrote many years afterwards, " a new creation, 
a new heaven and a new earth. The wild 
flowers that grew along the solitary country 
road smiled upon me from each mossy bank 
and nook, and sweetness and beauty were in 
their coloured smile; I could not bear to 
tread upon them, for it seemed to me that I 
was crushing a thousand little beating hearts 
beneath my feet. There was a celestial sweet- 
ness and balm in the still glad air, and I 
drank it in with deep intoxicating draughts. 
The green fields lay before me like the plains 
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of Paradise, and the soft smoke from my father's 
cottage seemed to rise to heaven like the 
incense of a holy worship. Every sound was 
to me a voice of music, and I wondered why 
I had lived so long insensible to the beauties 
of this lower world. A few far-off clouds, that 
were gathering around the blue tops of the 
distant mountains, seemed to me Uke half- 
embodied dreamy human affections clinging 
gently to an object beloved. I felt that there 
was a fresh fever in my blood, and that my 
brain was half delirious ; yet I knew not what 
sweet peace possessed my spirit. Adele, the 
divinest of human creatures, was a living pre- 
sence in my thoughts; and my suddenly 
awakened imagination shaped a conversation 
between us, that, all ideal as it was, scarcely 
yielded in heartfelt interest to the real. When 
evening came I wandered alone — ^yet not 
alone — and talked to the image of ray soul's 
other self, of the serene beauty of the stars, 
and the terrible grandeur of the unfathomable 
depths aroimd. How near God seemed to me 
then 1 And immensity itself was filled with an 
interminable sea of love. 

" It was midnight ere I returned home. I 
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found my mother alone, silently, sadly, waiting 
for my return. Love and anxiety were written 
upon her sweet melancholy face ; I embraced 
her and mingled my own tears with hers. 
With feminine instinct she read all, and with 
the delicacy of nature's true gentle-woman, 
she sympathised with me in silence. 

" Sleep would not come to my pillow in 
refreshing continuity; the night was made 
glorious with transcendant visions of earthly 
beatitude. I was abroad with the dawn ; I 
could see Aurora undoing the curtains of the 
east with rosy fingers, and her face was that of 
my Adele. The fresh, sweet, cool air of the 
morning bathed my already burning temples 
like the grateful breath of heaven ; and when, 
on every hand, arose the multitudinous song 
of matin birds, it seemed to me that Paradise 
was returning, and that my beloved was to 
be the new Eve. Like a pilgrim I strolled 
towards the temple that contained my divinity, 
and silently worshipped from afar. That lone 
chateau, upon the brow of the hill, had a 
glory for my eyes, like the first sight of Mecca 
to a weary pilgrim, who has wandered over 
Arabian sands, to gaze upon the object of his 
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adoration. Oh heaven ! the very memory of 
those hours gives me a melancholy joy; it 
shuts out for a moment the dreary vievs^ of a 
desert that seems to lie shoreless around me." 
Again and again the enchanted youth went 
to that temple, as he calls the Chdteau de la 
PaieP; but the goddess would no more appear 
to bless him at the altar where he worshipped. 
The cunning father was not again to be found 
napping. Miss Delorme told him one day 
that he must rest contented for the present, 
but not to despair. Poor comfort there was 
in that for him ; not to see the object of his 
passion was itself to despair. Love grows by 
what it feeds on ; to be happy it must con- 
tinually give and receive the assurance of 
return. To love and not be loved again is 
misery ; to love and know that we are loved, 
and to be separated from the object of love, 
is madness. Unhappy youth ! he could have 
fought for his Adele, with a strong hand and 
a brave heart, but he had no weapons to parry 
the well-aimed thrusts of a lance of killing 
courtesy. His cup of wretchedness was filled 
to overflowing, when, one day, a travelling 
carriage dashed past him, affording him just 
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a glimpse of his adored, who flung to him a 
bunch of blue wild flowers. That delicate 
token of abiding affection, that would have 
given unspeakable comfort to one older and 
more experienced in life, only added frenzy 
to anguish, in an impetuous youth, whose 
unschooled passion urges on to seek imme- 
diate possession of its object, and makes him 
impatient of delay. 

He crushed the flowers to his Ups, and sank 
to the earth when the carriage disappeared in 
the distance. He was expelled from Paradise. 
Farewell, ye flowers that smile; ye blessed 
images of the morning! Farewell, songs of 
birds, and the rosy hues of the transformed 
earth ! Farewell, the deep immensity of love, 
and the solemn sweetness of the evening stars ! 
Farewell, ye floating messengers of joy and 
peace, that gladden the air and kiss the 
mountain's brow! Tempests are sweeping 
through the soul of the youth; within his 
bosom the healing foimtains of hope, and 
faith, and trust have not yet been opened ; he 
must bear his misery without consolation and 
without aid. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 



MADNESS AND FATE. 



It was evening ere the young man reached 
his home. Aheady a fever was at work in his 
blood ; his cheek was flushed ; his temples 
throbbed and burned. The excited body was 
reacting upon his wild thoughts and tem- 
pestuous feelings. His rapid, incoherent talk 
alarmed his sober parents, who had already 
become uneasy on account of his protracted 
absence. The delirious unhappy lover threw 
himself upon the hearth, snatched a piece of 
coal from the extinguished embers, and began 
drawing geometric figures ; over which, with 
feverish volubility, he repeated mathematical 
demonstrations, mingled with the cabaHstic 
language of Dr. Hoogstragen and the lamen- 
tations of disappointed passion. On ran his 
wild tongue, and if father or mother showed 
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any signs of disturbing him, he pleaded with 
such earnestness to be left alone, that all their 
eflforts to control him were limited to simple 
exhortations. In him what warfare there is 
between the soul and the flesh! Fever of 
mind has produced fever of body, and the 
Clay fearfully avenges itself upon the Spirit. 
This fair form of sublimated matter, moulded 
by the wise hand of Nature to be the taber- 
nacle of the breath Divine, will not be dis- 
solved without becoming the instrument of 
fearful torture to the soul that is privileged to 
guide it, but not to abuse and destroy. 0, 
sad sight, to see the heaven-facing speaker 
prostrate upon the earth, uttering the jargon 
of madness ! What a spectacle of woe to the 
mother that bore him, to the father who has 
centred in him the highest earthly hopes ! 

More than a week elapsed before the young 
man returned to consciousness. Dr. Hoogs- 
tragen was by his side, patiently watching 
him, and counting his pulse. The patient 
began to speak, but the wary spectral phy- 
sician arrested him with a calming gesture and 
a sedative look. The mother, who was dressed 
in mourning, raised her eyes in gratitude 
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toward heaven, and rushed to the bed-side. 
The fleshless, sinewy hand of the wizard phy- 
sician was laid firmly upon her extended arm. 
and, with eyes that awed, he bade her not to 
speak. . She gUded from the room to the side 
of her husband, who was sitting near the 
large open fire-place and gazing sadly at the 
lifeless embers. " Thomas speaks again," she 
said in a whisper, "but that strange man 
seems to hold him spell-bound, and with his 
awful eyes he drives me in terror from the 
room." 

" I think," responded her husband, " that, 
as an honest man and a Christian, I cannot 
allow such a being to remain any longer under 
my roof, still less to meddle with my sick 
son. All day long he has been sitting there by 
the bed, and watching the poor boy, as though 
he were some demon waiting to snatch at 
his departing soul. I have told him that his 
services are not wanted, but he scarcely takes 
the trouble to look at me. One foreign doctor 
has been my ruin, and another is here to help 
our last child out of the world. Heaven 
knows, if that boy dies, I don't wish to live. 
I will go this minute, and, unless my right 

VOL. I. s 
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arm has lost its strength, that crazy man shall 
quit the house." 

As he was rising to execute his resolve, the 
bloodless, almost shadowy hand of the alchy- 
mist was laid gently upon his breast. " You 
may thrust me from your house," he said, with 
a low melancholy voice, " and thus thrust the 
life from the body of your son. The crisis, 
for which I have been watching since the 
rising of the sun," he continued, addressing 
the mother in German, "has come. The 
medicine, prescribed by an ignorant physician, 
you may now administer, and extinguish life 
ere the dawn of another day; or, you may 
commit the patient to my care, and perhaps 
I can save him." 

The gentle mother, awed and alarmed, 
came near falling to the earth. The shrivelled 
physician, with his long grey knotted hair, 
with his white beard hanging upon his 
breast, with his yellow pallor, seemed to para- 
lyse the father by that slight touch of his 
spectral fingers upon the breast. He waited 
some moments in silence for a response to his 
question, but, receiving none, he returned 
slowly to the bed-side. 
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Dr. Hoogstragen took from his pocket a 
small phial, containiDg a bright red liquid, 
poured a few drops into a spoonful of water, 
and put it to the lips of his patient. The 
draught was swallowed, and there followed 
a deep sleep, a sleep almost resembling death 
itself. The strange physician continued his 
watch until the next morning, when he ad- 
ministered another potion, which roused his 
patient from that deep sleep, Thomas looked 
upon his parents and smiled. In that smile 
was Heaven's beneficent answer to a night 
of agony and prayer. What blessings they 
poured upon the head of the strange intruding 
physician! The poor wandering Bohemian 
was happy, for in his breast there beat the 
guileless heart of a child. 

The recovery of the youth was very rapid. 
The fever had rendered his organization more 
sensitive — ^he had lost in physical and had 
gained in mental power i therefore, in every- 
thing around; him there was a new source of 
pleasure and of pain. He had taken a step 
in advance; his body had adjusted itself to 
new needs of the spirit. Something of the 

fttimess and freshness of early youth was 

s 2 
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gone, and on his intellectual face the shade of 
melancholy, that had been previously percep- 
tible, was deepened. 

Before he had yet left his bed, his mother 
one day began to talk with him about the 
cause of his fever. She was not ignorant of 
the history of his passion, but it was in her 
mother's heart to give him consolation, and to 
awaken hope, which heals the wounded heart. 
She spoke to him from the feelings, but he 
had already begun to look upon life and things 
like one who takes counsel from the mind alone. 

" What has been, has been," he said, " and 
no power in heaven or on earth can reverse 
the past. I suppose things were thus decreed 
for me, and the dangerous crisis through 
which I have passed shows me the folly of 
wrestling with Fate. To endure^ is the whole 
religion of life. If the one being that can 
ever make me happy on earth is taken from 
me, why add to the pain of loss by a useless 
indulgence in grief ? All man's efforts cannot 
alter the laws of things, nor change the pre- 
destined course of events. I am thankful for 
my fever, for it has increased my capacity to 
know ; my prayer now is for knowledge." 



^ 
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" But to act well," said his mother, wiping 
a tear from her eye, " is better than to know." 
Yet one can act well," he responded, 

only by knowing how to act. The basis of 
the world, the basis of life, is intelligence. 
You would console me, my dear mother, but 
I need no consolation, for I am resigned to 
Fate. You fear to agitate me, and therefore 
attempt to conceal from me the loss of your 
child, my little sister that I loved so well. 
You need more consolation than I, for you 
are not resigned to uncontrollable destiny. 
The sweet innocent child is gone, and no 
weeping can make it happier, or bring it 
back." 

The mother sobbed ; there was a coldness 
in the fatalism of her son that added a new 
pang to her sorrow. His abeady disciplined 
intellect was to her unfathomable, and she 
gazed upon him with alarm and a foreboding 
of ill. She went to a drawer, and began 
looking over the things that had so recently 
amused her absent child. They are neglected 
now, and, simple as they are, how deeply they 
touch her deep heart! The doll shall never 
again be pressed to the sweet child's bosom. 
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those rosy lips that kissed it and prattled to 
it are for ever motionless, and the smile that 
illumined the fair young face of the little one 
exists no more but in the mother's soul, 
where its memory cannot die. To her the 
smallest toy is Uke the urn clasped by the 
Grecian tragedian, which contained the* ashes 
of his son. The young man observes her, and 
weeps, in spite of his cold shallow philosophy. 
He who, in theory, rejects everything but 
^ght, sees not that sight does not now make 
him weep. The " (ypen secret " of wisdom is 
there before his eye, it will stare him in the 
face at every step on the highway of existence, 
but it will not be found until the mind that 
sees shall humbly take counsel of the heart 
that feels. 

The summer was far advanced when Thomas 
again wandered in the fields. He visited the 
Chdteau de la Paios but onc^. How lonely 
and sad it looked to him! He entered the 
gate and found the solitude more than oppres- 
sive — it was terrible. The pattering of the 
water in the fountains somehow rendered the 
silence audible, and increased its saddening 
power. The birds, startled by the intruder. 



^ 
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warbled melanclioly notes, as if mourning the 
loss of the fair creature who had been their 
companion. In vain the far-off blue mountain 
pointed towards the heaven that bends 
benignly over all, — ^he stilled the heavy beat- 
ing of his heart by uttering the word " Tate.*' 
He saw "Thomas" and "Adele" deUcately 
carved, in a well-known hand, upon a yew- 
tree in the midst of the grove ; but he pressed 
his hands upon his bosom and moved away. 
Fortified by his suddenly-ripened fatalism, he 
had no pity for himself, and did not weep. 
Brave youth ! it was not thy fortune, like that 
of Medoro, to gather the roses from the virgin 
lips of thy beloved ; but the heart of one as 
superior to Angelica as heaven is superior to 
earth beats with holy love for thee, and, 
wherever thou wanderest in the world, for 
thee prayer shall ascend to Heaven, even 
when thou forgettest to pray for thyself. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE INTRODUC- 

TORY CHAPTER. 



" Well, sister Kate, what do you think of 
our brother's new novel ? " 

" He has just finished reading it to us, and 
I have not had time to think anything about 
it yet. I am sure I don't know what he 
intends to do with all his characters, and I 
shouldn't wonder if he were going a little at 
random. Come, tell us, Mr. Author, what 
will become of silly AUce Jones, and when 
will Adele meet Thomas again ? " 

" If I were to tell you all that, you wouldn't 
listen to me when I read the Second Part." 

"You writers are always such queer fel- 
lows; there is no knowing What to make of 
you," she responded, sighing with weariness, 
and laying her head affectionately upon my 
shoulder. 



k 
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" It seems to me," said WiUiam, shaking 
his head thoughtfully, '* that your meaning is 
not all on the surface. While you have been 
reading to us this evening, I have sometimes 
thought that your object has been to make a 
picture of human life; but it really don't 
seem to me that we are continually meeting 
wild ideal Frenchmen, like M. Agincourt, and 
such villains as Dr. Vampire. And who ever 
saw such a being as the alchemist, Hoogs- 
tragen, except among the ghosts of a church- 
yard ? " 

" But,*' I responded, " as for Peter Quin- 
land, uncle Charles, ' Dare-devil ' Monk, 
farmer Jones, innkeeper Higgins, schoolmaster 
Hooker, lawyer Hacket, the two Smarts, 
' Drunken Tom,' Dr. Goodsel, and others, — are 
they not common enough ? " 

" I fear rather too common," said William, 
a little piqued. 

Kate looked at him, and her eyes filled,-^ 
dear, tender-hearted creature! WiUiam re- 
pented, and embraced us both. 

" I acknowledge,'" I said, after a pause, 
" that an allegory lies ' half way to the bot- 
tom * of my book. Let him who can and will, 
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read the allegory. Certain things are con- 
tinually disturbing human society. K I per- 
sonify particular passions, making them live 
and act among men, they should not be taken 
as real personages, at least not as representa- 
tives of classes. Goodness, too, as well as 
wickedness, may be idealised. In real life we 
find none absolutely good, none absolutely bad. 
I shall not say where the allegory begins, 
nor what it is.** 

" Who cares for your allegory ? " said Kate. 
" The love scene between Thomas and Adele 
is worth more for me than all the allegories 
that were ever written. I have a good mind 
to fall in love with Thomas — what an un- 
romantic name! — myself. I would, if poor 
little Adele were not so good. Do tell me 
what you are going to do with her ! " 

" Nonsense, Kate," exclaimed William. 
"I have been thinking about that algebra, 
and wondering what business it has in a 



romance." 



« 



You forget, my dear brother, that, so far 
as Quinland is concerned, I am not writing 
romance, but history. If I describe certain 
purely human conflicts through which he 
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passed, in a dramatic form, putting a few 
ideal characters upon the stage in the midst of 
the real, it is no reason why one should be 
looking for shadow among substance. You 
and I have studied algebra in our day, and 
perhaps at the same time were wrestling with 
doubt, resisting the temptation that comes 
through weakness, encountering the strangely- 
attractive form of superstition, listening 
to the phantom voices of vanished genera- 
tions, trembling in the delirium of newly- 
awakened emotion, and flinging a hand to 
Fate across our half-dug graves. To follow the 
human being from childhood to manhood, to 
observe the development of the immortal soul, 
to witness the awakening from obUvion to the 
solemn realities of life, to trace the conflict 
with the world and the struggle with our own 
passions, — in all that we find tip highest 
object of study." 

" I understand your book well enough," 
said Kate, " but what you are now talking 
about I don't understand at all. Why in the 
world will you not let us enjoy your story, 
without throwing allegorical dust in our 
eyes ? " 
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** Even Plato/* I remarked, with some im- 
patience, " after he had walked with princely 
dignity round the field of poUtical specuktion, 
could not help stirring up a Uttle mathematical 
dust on leaving it. It is a very difficult thing 
to resist the temptation of our own conceits. ' 

We all laughed aloud. Kate pulled my ear 
and kissed me at the same time, then bid us 
good night and went to bed. 

"I am beginning to find out,'* said WiUiam 
half to himself, half to me, " that there are 
things in life much more important than spell- 
ing-books and algebras." 

" Yes,*' I responded, " but without spelling- 
books and algebras we might never be able to 
climb to a point from which we could see them.** 

Reader, everything courteous is fair in a 
masquerade. Be prudent, and don't declare 
us to be» an old acquaintance, at least until, 
by-and-by, we meet again. 




„a 



PART SECOND. 



THE 



SEEKER AND THE WANDEREE. 




CHAFfER I. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER. 



If we were writing a romance, instead of 
a true history, we should here look after Dr. 
Vampire, and follow Adele to the great centre 
of civilization on the western Continent ; but 
the requirements of faithful biography compel 
us not to lose sight of the main subject, what- 
ever attractive episodes may present them- 
selves by the way, and we will not forsake 
Thomas Quinland wherever Destiny may 
call him. 

Soon after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, there was a general breaking up of 
the Quinland Settlement. The mortgages 
given to Dr. Vampire had been foreclosed by 
his agent, lawyer Hacket; and, ovnng to a 
variety of circumstances, nine out of twelve of 
the settlers lost their farms. Two had not 
given mortgages, and "Dare-devil" Monk 
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was able to pay his. Some went in one 
direction, some in another. Charles Quinland, 
with ^' Aunt Hepsa," and feeble Alice Jones, 
sought the Monnon settlement in Missourie. 
Peter Quinland's spirit was broken, when he 
was driven from the spot of earth that his 
own laborious hands had redeemed from the 
wilderness and made a joyous and productive 
habitation for civilized man. Those smihng 
fields were, in some sort, his own creation; 
and to leave them was for a season to relin- 
quish every stimulus to hope. There he had 
toiled and sweat, and it made him sick at 
heart to think that another was henceforth to 
eat the fruit from an orchard of his planting. 
What was there of justice in the law that 
could wrest from his honest hands a property 
of his own making without consulting his 
will, without rendering to him an equivalent ? 
The earth' seemed to him covered with the 
darkening shadows of wrong, and, like the 
wise man of Israel, he cried out from the 
depths of his soul, '* Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity ! " 

A small house in the village of Otterville 
was hired, and thither farmer Quinland moved 
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lis family. He had saved a small sum of 
money, his household furniture, and a " span ** 
of horses, from the wreck of his estate. He 
and his horses could earn more money, and 
his family was not expensive. Oh, moody, 
desponding Peter Quinland, how little do you 
know of want and the dreadful sufferings and 
temptations of the poor ! 

Thomas Quinland, with his active tempera- 
ment, could not be idle. He proposed to 
become a schoolmaster; and by the recom- 
mendation of his friend Hooker he was 
engaged for the winter in what was called 
the Philips' Settlement School. Of his first 
experience in teaching we will let him speak 
himself. 

" Oct 1 4, 1 8 — . To-day I have been before 
the School Commissioners to be examined and 
get my certificate of qualification for teaching 
a common school. The three commissioners 
were stupid enough, and they examined me, 
with four others, for several hours, in reading, 
writing, geography, grammar, and arithmetic. 
They told me I was rather young to teach, 
and said that I must be careful to govern my 
school well *' 

VOL. I. T 
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" Nov. 20. — Commenced my school to-day. 
The school-house is about two miles from. 
Otterville ; is located on a cold bleak hill-side ; 
is in no need of ventilation, for the wind 
whistles in at the windows, through the clat- 
tering floor and battered doors. About twenty 
scholars attended, some of them larger and 
older than myself. They looked wild and 
rebellious, and one of them told me that they 
had * turned out ' several schoolmasters in past 
winters. I am to ' board round,' which is the 
most disagreeable part of a schoolmaster's life. 
They say my school will average thirty scho- 
lars, and I am to teach three months, so 1 
must board in each family three days for 
every child sent to school. I am to-night at 
Squire Philips's, the leading man in the dis- 
trict, and one of the three trustees of the 
school. He says I must look out for the 
large boys, or they will knock me down and 
drag me out of the school-house, which they 
call * turning out ' the master " 

" Dec. 1. — It has been horribly cold all 
day to-day. The snow is deep, and drifts 
before the cold north wind. I thought I 
should freeze this morning before getting the 
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wretched old school-house warm. The trustees 
have decided that I must go an hour before 
school every morning and build a fire. I don't 

think it is just, but must submit " 

" Dec. 6. — Have finished board- 
ing at Squire Philips's, and am now in another 
family. Nothing could, be more horrible. 
Everything about the house is filthy in the 
extreme. The man's wife is very tall, lank, 
and lean; she wears spectacles, takes snufi^, 
smokes, is the very queen of slovenliness, and 
scolds as though she were the housewife of 
Pandemonium. The same room is kitchen, 
nursery, parlour, and dining-room. The yell- 
ing virago in cooking the meat for supper this 
evening, carelessly seasoned it with snuff, a 
handful of which she was continually flinging 
at her long hooked nose. This morning the 
spout of the tea-pot was fairly choked up with 
dirt, which she cleaned by blowing into it 
with fetid breath, thereby sending a shower 
of nasty tea over a filthy clothless table. I 
could not eat a mouthful, and pretended to be 
sick. And in an iron kettle, which I and all 
the family used as a common wash-dish before . 
breakfast, I saw her heating water after break- 
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fast to wash the dishes. Thank fortune, they 
send but one child to school, and my time will 
be up to-morrow." 

" Dec. 16. — 1 am weary and depressed to- 
night. What a wasting drudgery is this 
teaching business! Some of my pupils are 
bright and active, and are grateful to him 
who instructs them; others are stupid and 
cruel, and dehght in giving pain. To main- 
tain something like order among thirty or 
forty boys and girls, wild and strong, urging 
each other on to mischief, some of whom 
scarcely know what it means to obey, is a sore 
task, requiring firmness, skill, and courage. I 
have to-day been thinking of the past, and feel 
weary of Kfe. Where will it all end ? Why 
are we made to toil and suflfer? Are the 
powers that govern the world beneficent or 
malignant ? What a strange mixture there is 
of good and evil in life ! I am fated to grow 
weary, teaching these half barbarians the 
merest elements of human learning, while 
others are bom in purple and are destined to be 
the rulers of men. I do not know what it all 
means, and when the mystery of things pre- 
sent drives me to things past, then tristes 
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sowoenira mock me with the phantoms of 
blessed hours gone by. If somebody could 
but understand me, it would be a relief to 
utter the thoughts of my soul; but here all 
are ignorant and material, and I am alone. . ." 

" Dec. 28. — This morning I rose, 

as usual, with the dawn, and found the floor 
of my sleeping-room covered several inches 
deep with snow. The wind was blowing 
through the roof, and sifting the snow about 
from side to side. I did not complain, — the 
family is poor, but the kindest and most intel- 
ligent in the district. The head of the family 
was formerly a shoe and boot merchant in a 
neighbouring county, and failed. His wife is 
very well educated, and bears reverse of for- 
tune with calm resignation. She is consump- 
tive, and such sweetness of temper I have 
never seen. She and I had a long talk last 
evening, after the rest had retired, about the 
vicissitudes of life. So motherly and tender 
she seemed, and when she bid me good night, 
her large, mild, weary-looking eyes overflowed 
with tears. Oh, how strange the world 
seems ! " 

''Jan. 16. — This afternoon I reproved one 
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of the large boys for some misbehaviour, and 
he ran across the school-room towards me, 
with a horrid oath, and said it was time that 
such a Uttle upstart of a schoolmaster was 
turned out. He was large and strong, eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, and two others fol- 
lowed him to assist. My indignation was 
moved beyond measure, that those whom I 
was unweariedly labouring to instruct should 
attempt, like brutes, to beat me while dis- 
charging my duty. The young man aimed a 
blow at my head, which I had the good 
fortune to dodge. Giving way to wrath, I 
snatched a burning brand from the large fire 
in the open fireplace, and felled him to the 
floor. His two companions came to his 
rescue; but each received, in quick succes- 
sion, a well-aimed blow from the firebrand. 
One was knocked down, and into the bosom 
of the other flew a handful of live coals from 
the burning brand. He screamed like a 
wounded tiger, and tore the clothes from his 
writhing body. Two others had also started 
from their seats, to assist in the glorious work 
of * turning out the master.' I sprang for 
them, firebrand in hand. They shrieked with 
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terror, and rushed out of the school-house. 
At that moment the confusion was indescrib- 
able. Fortunately neither of the brutal 
thoughtless young men was seriously injured, 
and they looked much surprised to find me 
assisting in washing their burns and wounds. 
When order was restored, I harangued the 
school, complaining bitterly of such treatment 
at the hands of my pupils. They were all 
touched, and when I threatened to go away 
and leave them without a teacher, they be- 
sought me to remain. The three large boys, 
that had been discomfited with my firebrand, 
stood up separately before the school and pro- 
mised obedience. I am quite exhausted to- 
night with excitement, and find my hand 

badly burned " 

" Jan. 20. — .... * There has been a 
public meeting at the school-house to-night, 
to take into consideration the propriety of 
whipping children at school with firebrands. 
The meeting was got up by some lovers of 
discord, who, I believe, abound everywhere 
in the world. I made an indignant speech, 
and the father of one of the rude thoughtless 
young men, who proposed to knock down the 
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schoolmaster and drag him out into the snow, 
moved that ' The thanks of this meeting are 
due to Mr. Thomas Quinland, the worthy 
teacher of our District School, for his courage 
in defending his rights and governing his 
pupils/ The motion was carried by acclama- 
tion, and the meeting dispersed. I wondered 
how the ignorant man could word his resolu- 
tion so well ; but that was made all clear when 
Mr. Hooker slapped me on the shoulder, a 
little way from the school-house door, and 
said, ' My dear fellow, you spoke capitally this 
evening. I came all the way up from the 
village on purpose to talk for you; but you 
did the business better alone. A little lobby- 
ing with that old stone-head there in the 
corner just put the cKmax to your triumph. 
Stick to your rights, and fight the invaders 
when necessary. By the way, come and 
* groj) ' with me next Sunday ; I have some- 
thing to say to you " 

The next Sunday young Quinland did go 
and dine, or, to use the classic word of his 
friend, "grub" with Mr. Hooker. In the 
morning the knight-errant of shop-keeping 
had been to church, and was satisfied with 
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the orthodoxy of the village parson. In the 
afternoon he devoted himself to his young 
friend. 

It was about two o'clock when school- 
master Quinland arrived at the Eagle Tavern 
in Otterville, where he was politely received 
by the habitually smiling Mr. Hooker. The 
cloth was already laid in Hooker s own room ; 
it was the room formerly occupied by Dr. 
Vampire. Almost the same furniture was in 
it; yet how changed it looked! The blaze 
upon the hearth was cheerful, instead of being 
sullen. Its spectral gloom had vanished with 
the former occupant. Man gives to everything 
he touches the colour of his own soul. And 
does not Nature feel in the Garden the fall of 
man, and return upon him at least a reflected 
curse? 

The aspect of the inn, too, was changed. 
In the bar-room there was collected no crowd 
of idlers, desecrating God's day with drun- 
kenness and blasphemy. The former keeper 
had been suddenly summoned by ^^a lean 
fellow that beats all conquerors " to leave his 
rum-tubs, and his bloated face and luminous 
nose were no longer seen in the haunts of the 
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living. The young man that we saw, on a 
former occasion, dealing out poi«,n from be- 
hind the bar, had gone to be more profitably 
employed within the grim walls of a prison. 
" Dnmken Tom " was there — no longer 
" Drunken Tom/' His hoose was a tem- 
perance house; untold gold could not again 
have tempted him to put to his lips the ine- 
briating cup. A bustling, homely, faithful 
wife was by his side, and religion had laid its 
holy hand upon his heart. An enthusiastic 
preacher at a Methodist camp-meeting had, 
in the providence of God, addressed to him 
the right words of warning and hope, and 
light from heaven dawned upon his soul at 
the very moment when he felt the heavy 
burthen of his sin, and was writhing in the 
agony of the darkest despair. blessed 
transforming power of Religion ! thou art the 
first-bom of heaven. Eden returns to earth 
wherever thou visitest it, and blessed be the 
humblest of thy sincere ministers ! 

Pleasant and temperately joyous was the 
conversation between Mr. Hooker and Thomas 
Quinland. Their talk was, considering the 
holy day, worldly enough; one had satisfied 
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his conscience by attending church in the 
morning, and to the other all days were aUke. 
Hooker was a Christian by routine and creed ; 
Quinland was too honest to be a merely formal 
Christian, and, not yet being a spiritual Chris- 
tian, was, therefore, no Christian at all. Poor 
" Drunken Tom " reproved them sincerely for 
their levity on the Lord's day, and smiled 
bitterly when his wife made some allusion to 
the past. Out of the wreck of his father's 
estates he had saved the inn, and on the very 
ground where he had formerly been an example 
of evil, he was preaching good in the effectual 
silence of faithful practice. 

Mr. Ezra Hooker was lonely, and needed 
companionship; for that reason he had in- 
vited young Quinland to dine with him. Is 
not human fellowship a sufficient end to itself? 
Can there be no meeting among men without 
a material object ? Better, however, a material 
object and sincerity than the mere semblance 
of mental communion, where no one has the 
courage to utter what he thinks. Freely the 
worldling and the aspirant talked together that 
day, but each made no impression upon the 
other. One was a worshipper of houses and 
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lands, and was profoundly in earnest while seek- 
ing to multiply his possessions ; the other was a 
worshipper of the ideal, and, without analysing 
his own thoughts and feelings, was seeking the 
Word that suppUes a need which cannot be 
satisfied by bread alone. 

Mr. Hooker had something to say to Thomas 
Quinland, and a proposition was made at the 
moment of parting to the effect that the young 
schoolmaster should enter his service as a clerk 
in his store. He wanted a companion and an 
assistant. He did not press the matter then, 
but left his youthful friend to consider the 
proposition. 

Thomas finished his school successfully. 
Many difficulties had been encountered, and 
bravely overcome. He had every reason to re- 
joice, but he took by no means a lofty view of his 
calling, and looked back upon his labours with 
pain and disgust. Keenly he felt the immense 
difference between the Real and the Ideal. 

I have completed," he wrote in his diary, 

a wearying and ungrateful task. To labour 
where no one can appreciate your services, to 
live familiarly among persons that you have no 
sympathy with, is to endure a constant torture 
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of mind, much harder to be borne than torture 
of body. Many a day my heart has bled at 
every pore, and I know not which looked the 
colder, the faces before me, or the snow-clad 
hills upon which I gazed from windows clat- 
tering in tlie bleak winds of winter. I suppose 
that all this was predestined for me, yet I 
cannot help rebelling against fate. Who made 
fate ? Is it not subservient to an intelhgent 
will, a will through which, by humble and 
sincere petition, we may influence it ? or is it 
above all control, and beyond the power of the 
Supreme ? I cannot see my way clear, and 
know not whether I sin in rebelling at times 
against my destiny. The words of Mrs. 
Tompkins come to me, and I long to see the 
world and be known. It cannot be that all 
life is so dreary and lonely as this. Would 
that I were on some delightful island, alone 
with Adele, the chosen of my heart, of whom 
I sometimes cannot bear to think, for it gives 
me such a yearning and such an agony. I 
must beavy yet I know not why. There are 
hours when even the unearthly cry of Dr. 
Hoogstragen, in his unhallowed midnight 
search for alchemic gold, would be to me a 
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voice of comfort. And can it be that, on the 
misty sea of life, which Ues before me like a 
chaotic void, I am to be attended by such 
shapeless, shadowy beings of misery P I ask, 
and ask, and my questioned self gives no 
response." 

Your " questioned self; — " aye, there's the 
rub ; it will be something else than questioned 
self that shall answer the aspiring soul, and 
give it peace. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SHOP-KEEPING. 



Me. Thomas Quinland has served one 
campaign as schoolmaster, but he by no means 
is contented with his temporary caUing. The 
standing army of America is, in fact, one of 
schoolmasters. Schoolmasters are the royal 
guards of the Republic, and upon them the 
State virtually depends for its internal security. 
Fifty thousand of them are stationed, here and 
there, all over the land, keeping in subjection 
the formidable powers of ignorance. Brave, 
patient, self-sacrificing army ! what it silently 
achieves is more glorious in the sight of 
Heaven than the splendid victories that are 
recorded on the partial page of history, and 
celebrated by the tongue of the orator ! 

The subject of our history takes no 
imaginative view of the teacher's toil, and 
therefore finds in himself no compensation for 
its drudgery. He becomes a clerk in Mr. 
Hooker's store; but is he more contented 
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there ? On the contrary, he is disgusted in 
the extreme. Hourly he is witness to the 
littleness and the meanness of human nature. 
Many of the purchasers of small articles need 
to be assured that they are obtaining them 
for less than cost, or they are not at all satis- 
fied. He steadily refuses to give such assu- 
rance, when he knows it is not true : Hooker 
comes to his assistance in that respect, with 
his glib oily tongue. From morning to night 
there has to be played a game of dishonesty, 
in which buyer and seller are equally to blame. 
To get, without giving an equivalent, is, for 
the most part, the governing principle. " I 
got that for half what it is worth ! " is an ex- 
pression often uttered with a smile of self- 
congratulation, rarely or never with a crimson 
blush of shame. There, over the counter of a 
shop, in a country village, the ingenuous youth 
learns how venal is the human soul. Cunning 
and falsehood are shuffled among the small 
coin, and pass current. One party fears the 
other, and self-interest is guarded with such 
weapons of wit as nature and experience have 
given to each. How all-pervading is human 
distrust ! Poor youth, we pity you ! — ^is this 
the glorious world pictured by the imagination 
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of the wondering boy ? Mournful disenchant- 
ment ! — it reacts upon the wounded heart, 
and adds another shadow to the gloom that 
abready oppresses it. 

None of this foul water seems to penetrate 
the oily nature of Hooker. He is one of those 
who take the world as it is, and make the 
best of it. A few common-place principles, 
which he strictly follows, for which he would 
suffer martyrdom, which he imposes upon 
others with a rigid intolerance, make up his 
whole moral code. He has no inward vital 
sense of the just in itself, which he follows 
everywhere, with custom or against custom ; — 
he follows his rules instead, and looks to the 
main chance of life. If the stars were extin- 
guished, it would not disturb him, unless his 
money-till were upset. 

All this is perceived by Thomas, and he 
begins to doubt whether there is any justice 
in human actions. The loftiest element of his 
moral nature is shocked ; but he sternly resolves 
not to follow a multitude to do evil. Come 
what may, he will follow his own sense of 
right. Noble resolution ! it will demand of 
him self-sacrifice, but save him from the most 
fearful perils of this life. 

VOL. I. V 
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CHAPTER m. 



A J0X7BNET. 



Mr. Peter Quinland was not contented 
to live in a hired house, in the viDage of Otter- 
ville. He had been an owner of land, a true 
lord of the soil, and he could not bear to 
labour at the bidding of another. To be 
without a form was, for him, to be without 
hberty. His calm nature had been ruffled by 
his reverse of fortune, and bitterly he com- 
plained of what he called his dependent con- 
dition. Consequently, he resolved to go forth 
as an adventurer, and settle again where fate 
might dictate. His gentle, loving, much- 
enduring wife, offered no opposition to his 
wishes. His son hailed with joy any means 
of deliverance from a situation that fitted his 
character so ill. 

The most precious of the household goods 
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were loaded upon Quinland's wagon, and 
father and mother and son started upon a 
journey that was to end as chance might 
direct. It is a solemn thing to go forth into 
the world without any settled plan of action, 
leaving behind us a wrecked home. The 
mother's heart was bleeding, — ^her little one 
was not with her, — ^the friend of her childhood 
had been again separated from her, but she 
did not complain. She gazed anxiously upon 
her gloomy, silent husband, and felt more for 
him than for herself. Thomas was meditating 
upon the vicissitudes of life, and his fair large 
brow reflected the pain of his questioning 
mind. 

For several days they journeyed westward — 
westward, for ages, all wanderers have in- 
stinctively directed their course — ^without 
saying a word to each other in regard to 
halting. Gloomy was the dusty highway, 
and strange and cold the faces of men. The 
wayside-inn was to them like a tent pitched 
in the wilderness, it looked so cheerless, so 
comfortless, so diflTerent from hmte. The night 
was full of saddening visions ; or when, per- 
chance, in dreams, the happy fiEUuily was 
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gathered round the familiar hearth, listening 
to the endearing converse of home, and the 
joyous prattle of the absent child, the heart 
was only rendered more keenly aUve to the 
pain that awaited it with the awaking hour. 
'^ Man's inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn ;" yet how few of us are wiU- 
ing to acknowledge the good that we receive 
through the instrumentality of sorrow ! 

At length the three wanderers, after having 
traversed the mountains, reached the banks of 
Lake Erie. They were in the comparatively 
new state of Ohio. The soil was fertile, and, 
for the first time in several months, a smile 
lighted up the face of farmer Quinland. He 
ordered a halt at mid-day, in the village of 

A , near the shore of the lake, and timidly 

inqxnred whether there were any smaJl fami 
for sale in the neighbourhood. A plain-looking 
man, who happened to be at the inn, answered 
him in the affirmative, and proposed to show 
him one which he himself owned, not very far 
away. After an humble repast the father and 
son set out with the landowner, to inspect the 
farm offere'd for sale. They, walked three 
miles along the shore of the great lake, wheu 
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they reached a lovely bay, running far inland. 
Upon that bay the farm was located. It was 
a sequestered place, and the view of the lake 
was enchanting. The father was pleased with 
the richness of the soil, and the lovely land- 
scape charmed the son. There were but 
thirty acres in the little farm, and the price of 
it was such as not to place it beyond the 
wandering farmer's humble means. A bargain 
was soon struck, and the next day the family 
was gathered by the hearth in a new home. 
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CHAFrER IV. 



BOUTXTDX. 



LovELT is the autumn on the borders of the 
great lakes in North America ! The air is so 
clear, the heaven is so high, the southward 
moving sun sheds over land and water such a 
rich, mellow light ! Day by day more golden 
grow the fading leaves, that should be to us 
emblematic of a soul ripening towards the 
grave in wisdom. Earth seems so calm, so 
gravely joyous, waiting with a sober melan- 
choly smile to be shrouded with a robe of 
snow, that shall be folded over her bosom by 
the cold hand of winter. 

The melancholy, questioning spirit of Thomas 
Quinland found a season of sombre repose in 
the sohtude to which he had fortuitously jour- 
neyed. Day after d^y he sat in a sequestered 
bower by the margin of that inland sea, gazing 
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upon its waters, blue as those of the ocean, 
and listening to the solemn breaking of the 
waves upon the rock-bound shore. Such 
scenes were new; to him, and awoke new 
emotions in his soul. For a while solitude 

r 

satisfied him like a new-found object of aflfec- 
tion, and feelings, freshly awakened by outward 
nature, seemed to take the place of those that 
had burthened his heart with pain. 

In those first days of solitude," he wrote, 
I was comparatively happy. My aching 
heart was stirred gently by the loving voice of 
Nature, and I gave myself sweetly up to the 
delusion that could make me forget the past. 
Charming was that bower by the lake side. 
It was a bower constructed by the hand of 
nature herself. Thickly interlocked were the 
branches of the maple, the beech, and the 
hemlock. The evergreen was there, like an 
emblem of immortality in the midst of the 
early autumnal decay. The golden leaves 
. were slowly and solemnly falling around me, 
writing, aa it were, with the pen of Time, in 
the air and upon the ground, ' passing away.' 
A brook tumbled from rock to rock down the 
9teep, high bank, and mingled its waters with 
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those of the great lake ; thus headlong runs 
the stream of individaal life into the shoreless, 
unfathomable sea of eternity. In the midst of 
the bower, here and there, still bloomed a 
solitary flower, proclaiming that, in the autumn 
of old age, few are the joys that survive the 
spring-time of youth. When, at the close of 
day, the dark red sun hung like a great globe 
of celestial fire, just ready to sink into the 
lake, whose further margin was beyond the 
vision's reach, I seemed for a moment to pass 
into another condition of being ; — ^the earth re- 
ceded beneath me ; the heavens opened ; with 
closed eyes I could see far-off winding shores of 
seas; I could feel the multitudinous soft 
watery arms of the deep-hearted ocean em- 
brace in loving sympathy the land, and could 
hear the murmur of countless voices in a 
thousand nameless cities of men. Sometimes, 
half- waking from my trance, the song of the 
whippoorwill broke upon my still drowsy ear, 
and called me by name in the well-known 
voice of my beloved. Sharp pangs then 
seized my heart, and the holy stars alone were 
witnesses of my tears. At such moments the 
solitude that had comforted me only increased 
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my pain, and the sweet, blessed scenes of my 
childhood came rushing before my dimmed 
eyes. Spectral and gloomy then seemed to 
me the dark waters of the lake, over which 
brooded the Night ; and, when I walked home- 
ward, I shuddered as though colossal shadowy 
forms of evU were pursuing me. Sometimes 
it seemed • to me that I could distinctly hear 
the unearthly voice of Dr. Hoogstragen crying 
after me ; sometimes, near the path, the soft, 
unhappy face of Alice Jones would present 
itself for an instant, plaintively murmur my 
name, and vanish; sometimes Mrs. Tompkins, 
strangely beautiful and fascinating, would ap- 
proach me and offer a laurel crown ; sometimes 
a loc^thsome looking beast, wearing the sinister 
face of Dr. Vampire, would cross my path, 
driven and lashed by the smiling Mr. Hooker ; 
sometimes would glide stealthily before me the 
form of M. Agincourt, throwing snares in my 
way ; and when, walking in a sleep that seemed 
no sleep, I was just ready to sink down in the 
midst of perils, then the hand of Adele would 
be laid gently in mine, and, with a low, soft, 
silvery voice, she would say to me, 'Look 
above thee, and never despair ! ' *' 
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Those whose nerves have never been rendered 
unhealthy by fever, by anxiety, by grief, by 
too much mental activity, will not very clearly 
comprehend the meaning of the somnambulic 
recluse. So dependent is the mind upon the 
body, that, w:hen the sickly senses play fantastic 
tricks, the judgment is perverted, and reason 
itself affords but an unsteady light. Solitude 
usually adds to mental and bodily disease. 
We are organized for society, and are strongest 
and happiest when engaged upon the battle- 
field of life, toiling and suffering side by side 
with our fellow men. Solitude is sweet for a 
season, but, whatever poets may sing, it be- 
comes, when protracted, wear3ring and insup- 
portable. It is sought by strong souls as a 
respite from storm and sorrow, but those who 
vow never to forsake it bitterly repent, and at 
length find themselves the wretchedest of 
men. 

Thomas Quinland was at first happy in 
solitude ; if he had then found a company of 
recluses, he, doubtless, would have become 
one of their number, would have grown weary 
of this life, would have seen visions, would 
have received visitations from the saints, and 
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have left a name among the world's seers. 
" At length," he wrote, " that solitude became 
to me a torture ; the silence was a burthen ; 
the deserted Chateau de la Paix itself would 
have been to me a refuge ; I could not bear 
the eternally shifting aspect of the great blue 
lake ; evening was for me fall of terror, and 
the morning brought no gladness. In my 
agitated sleep the familiar woods, and fields, 
and distant mountains, upon which I had gazed 
during so many happy days of childhood, 
floated before me in visions; and when I 
journeyed towards them with endless, wearying 
steps, they receded, and mocked me as I ad- 
vanced. I was surrounded by tormenting 
shadows ; and gladly would I have laid down 
and died, had there not ever been present 
to my imagination one divine, encouragmg 
face." 

Where, then, was thy doctrine of fate? 
Why did it not comfort thee when the bleeding 
heart was uttering its complaints ? Thy sick 
brain could not lay the haunting spirits it had 
summoned out of the soHtude, still less say 
"peace" to the floods of sorrow that were 
breaking upon thy soul. Thy father and thy 
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mother have sorrows of their ownj they 
cannot comprehend the complicated nature <^ 
thy spirit's grief! Grope on in darkness; the 
Providence that thy strong mind cannot see 
will benignly guide thee towards the Com- 
forter, whose blessing-presence thy stricken 
heart shall feeL 
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CHAPTER V. 

HELAKGE. 

Some weeks after the arrival of the Quinland 
family at the Bay of Solitude (we will call it 
by that name), Thomas wrote to his friend 
Dr. GroodseL An answer came in due season, 
which had the beneficial effect of turning a 
toind rendered by circumstances somewhat 
irresolute towards a definite object. Again 
the candid doctor urged his young friend to 
commence a course of classical study, and 
prepare for college. The parents of Thomas, 
alarmed at his condition, were ready to accede 
to anything that could fix the young man's 
attention. He could not study Latin and 
Greek without books and a master ; therefore 
it became a serious question what course to 
pursue. The poor family had no money ; and 
where could a teacher be found ? Necessity 
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is the mother of inyention; and here again 
we shall let the young man tell his own story. 

" Oct. 10, 18— Walked to-day 

with father to the village of A . It is a 

larger and much more flourishing village than 
Smashford. Steamboats land at a harbour 
near by, on the lake, and give the town a 
lively and bustling appearance. We learned 
that there is a flourishing academy half-a-mile 
beyond the village, where young men study 
Latin and Greek. We went to see the teacher, 
who agreed to let me come for five dollars a 
term, and take his pay in produce from the 
farm. I don't like the looks of the teacher 
very well, and he kept saying that the moral 
and religious education of the pupils was 
particularly looked after. The next question 
was in regard to boarding. The academy is four 
miles from our house, and the road is so very- 
bad in the winter (there are some large streams 
without bridges,) that it would be impossible 
to walk from home ; so father inquired if any 
one would like to take a young nian to woric 
for his board. A gentleman who hves near 
the academy — they call him Senator Oilman — 
said he should like to have a student to do 
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' chores ' for his board. I agreed to go 
the first of November, and stay till spring. 
The neixt question is how to get the books. 
We paid all the money we had for the little 
farm, and father says we can't run in debt for 
anything. The teacher said I must have a 
Latin grammar, a Latin reader, a Latin dic- 
tionary, and Virgil. The whole will cost six 
doUars. One of our neighbours here has 
offered me half-a-dollar a*day to hold plough 
for him, and I know where the books will 
come from " 

" Oct. 20. — I am so stiff and sore 

to-day that I can scarcely move. For several 
days past I have been holding plough for 
Farmer Hyslip, and have got quite tired out. 
Father kindly went in my place to-day, and I 
have been idling again, and visiting my bower 
by the lake. I returned home before evening, 
being afraid of having a trance again. I am 
not so nervous of late, and a good deal more 
cheerful. . • . •" 

Nothing better than holding plough to 
scare away the phantoms summoned around 
us by sick nerves, and to cure us of an exces- 
sive mysticism. He who would successfully 
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wrestle with the Socratic Demon, must, like 
Ant^us in his struggle with Hercules, occa- 
sionaUy touch the earth. Socrates was in the 
habit of drinking Alcibiades and the other 
*' bloods ** of Athens under the table, and 
found ghosts in the bottom of his cups, but 
he had the good sense to exorcise them hy 
activity of body. Young Quinland was not 
at all aware of his good fortune. 

" Oct 26. — I have got my books, 

and have begun to study alone. I don't believe 
Latin is such a terrible affair as people make 
it out to be — but it is not best to crow before 
day. The declension of the Latin noun don't 
seem more difficult than that of the German 



noun ** 



" Nov. 3. — Having a little more leisure this 
evening than usual, I will write in my diary a 
description of my present situation. I am now 
in the kitchen. The only domestic kept in the 
family of * Senator Oilman/ — ^he is a member 
of the Senate in the Ohio legislature, — which 
they call a ' hired girl,' is also in the kitchen, 
tearing round, like mad, among the pots and 
kettles. She and I eat together, after the 
family have finished their meals. There is no , 
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fire in the kitchen ; Mr. Gilman says the room 
is warm enough, and there is no use burning 
the wood. I have to find my own candle to 
study by in the evening. The first evening, I 
was going into the sitting-room with the 
family, and Mrs. Gilman cried out, * This ain't 
the place for servants, and don't let me catch 
you in the parler agin.' My sleeping room 
is next to the kitchen, and my bed is hard 
and very dirty, My^ duties for the day are as 
follows : — Get up in the morning before light, 
build the fires, sweep the walk in front of the 
house, walk half a mile to the farm, milk a 
cow, feed and groom a pair of horses, run of 
errands all round the village for everyone in 
the family ; at noon must go to the farm and 
feed the horses and cow ; at evening must do 
again the work of the morning. There is 
certainly altogether too much to be done to 
pay for a wretched bed, and three daily meals 
from the leavings of a parsimonious family; 
but I would not complain in the least if I 
were not treated like a dog. Senator Gilman 
is a great abolitionist, and is continually 
talking about the cruelty of masters to their 
slaves, and says it is a very wicked thing 

VOL. I. X 
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before God to take what they earn without 
giving them an equivalent. I earn for him 
every day more than he gives me in return, 
and I believe few masters treat their negroes 
worse than he treats me. I hate hypocrisy as 
I hate heU. His stupid wife whines about 
the ' aristercrats ' of the old country, thrusts 
me into the kitchen with a coarse, noisy 
* hired girl/ and, after having kept me run- 
ning of errands (she says arrants) for a 
whole hour, won't give me a light to study 
bv '* 

" Nov. 4. — ^As for the teacher of the 
academy, I do not at all hke him. I should 
call him a very able-bodied teacher. He 
weighs two hundred and fifty pounds, is six 
feet and three inches high^ and boasts a good 
deal of his physical strength. He is not at all 
refined in manners, is full of prejudices, and 
exceedingly bigoted. He is a 'new-school' 
presbjrterian minister, and prays from twenty 
to forty minutes every morning at the opening 
of the school. He examined me the first day, 
'so as to know where to class me.* I cor- 
rected him several times, both in geometry 
and chemistry, and I let several mistakes pass 
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because he showed temper. I hope he under* 

stands Latin better This morning he 

gave me Bunyan*s * Pilgrim's Progress/ said 
my religious education had been sadly neg- 
lected, warned me against the ^ alarming errors 
of Episcopacy/ and told me that, if I would 
escape the wrath to come, I must be converted 
and join the Presbjrterian Church. . . ; /' 

" Nov. 20. — I think my teacher has a very 
imperfect knowledge of Latin. In pronouncmg 
Latin words the accented syllable depends 
upon the quantity of the penult — to which he 
pays no attention. I can now decline the 
nouns and conjugate the verbs, and abeady 
begin to construe. There are nearly one 
hundred pupils in the academy, about half 
young ladies, and half young men. The wife 
of the principal, a quiet, lonely, melancholy 
looking woman, has charge of the young 
ladies. There are two other teachers, and the 
school seems to be very well organized. Males 
and females that are pursuing the same studies 
recite in the same class. This morning I 
entered the French class at the teacher's 
request. She undertook to speak French, and 
I had to bite my lip to keep from laughing. 

x2 
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I began to talk with her, and she coold 
scarcely understand, me. Next to me there 
was a young lady who spoke it well. She and 
I talked together rapidly, and the whole class 
seemed to be very much astonished. The 
young lady is the daughter of an episcopal 

clergyman, who has recently come to A 

to take charge of a new episcopal church. 
She has a young brother who reads Horace, 
and is the best Latin scholar in the school. 
The episcopal clergyman's name is Kenedy. 
The presbyterians are very much enraged 
about the new church, and say that episco- 
pacy is nothing but papacy in disguise .. . ." 

" Dec. 2. — I am suffering with the cold to- 
night, and Mrs. Oilman will not let me have 
any fire. The presbyterian minister of the 
village is spending the evening with the 
' Senator,' and I hear them talking about 
the wickedness of slavery. Mr. Oilman is 
saying that he wishes some poor suffering 
slaves could gather round his warm fire this 
evening, and receive instruction in regard to 
the precious Oospel. I am here a menial in 
the house of a canting hypocrite ; my spirit 
rebels continually ; I know that it is mean to 
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endure, yet something whispers into my in- 
most ear to bear patiently, — ' for precious is 
the experience that widens thy knowledge of 
the acttud condition of different classes of thy 
fellow beings/ Last .night. I went to my 
wretched bed, cold, lonely, and sad ; it was a 
long time before sleep visited my hard pillow ; 
but in the first vision of the night Adele 
visited me; her beautiful, calm, holy face 
seemed of itself to bless my very soul.. * Thou, 
too,' she said, * art suff*ering ; complain not ; he 
that has never suffered is never wise ; there is 
a God in heaven; justice is sooner or later 
done " 

" Dec. 10. — Mother sent me a letter to- 
day that she has received from Miss Delorme. 
It is very long, very affectionate, very elegant, 
but does not contain one word about Adele, 
It seems to me, at some moments, that I am 
the victim of a mystery, that I am not the 
child of my yeputed parents, that some tragedy 
is connected with my existence, that I am 
atoning for the sins of others " 

" Dec. 15. — I went to the epis- 
copal church yesterday. Mr. Gilman told me 
this morning that if I went there again he 
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should send me away. I made no reply, but 
have made up my mind to do as I like. To be 
sent away, as he calls it, would happily release 
n.e fro A . ^--t. . . . .»'' 

" Bee. 18.— The principal of the 

academy abused me this morning before the 
whole school. I had sent in a composition on 
the subject of tolerance, and my views did not 
accord with his. He said that I had applied a 
principle, true enough in regard to worldly 
matters, to religion, in which there is only one 
true way. I respectfully asked him who was 
to be the judge of that only true way, and 
whether one man, without being intolerant, 
could peremptorily and dogmatically set aside 
another man's opinion in regard to it? He 
replied, in an angry tone, that I was an unre- 
generate rebel against God, and was setting a 
bad example to the students by going, contrary 
to his advice, to the episcopal church, thereby 
favouring a clandestine Romanism. 1 then rose 
before the school, and responded with much 
warmth — I fear too much — to the effect that he 
was himself displajring a very intolerant spirit, 
that in a country where perfect religious free- 
dom is guaranteed by the constitution of the 
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state he was perverting his own calling by 
making use of his position as a public teacher 
to calumniate one of the noblest branches 
of Christ's Church upon earth, and wantonly 
wound the feeUngs of those pupils that might 
difPer from him in reUgious opinion. He 
seemed to be astounded by my boldness, and 
said he would see me in private. Towards 
evening he sent to me a command, instead of 
a request, to i come to him. I refused, and 
shall not yield until he approaches me like 
a gentleman. •...'' 

" Bee, 19. — I have not been to school to- 
day, and do not think 1 shall go again. Mr. 
Kenedy, the episcopal minister, sent me a 
note, quite early in the morning, requesting 
me to call on him. I went to his house when 
the school-hour arrived. I found him a very 
pleasant, gentlemanly man, of middle age. He 
said he wished to thank me for my spirit in 
defending the principle of tolerance against 
the head of the academy. He has removed his 
son and daughter from the school, and several 
among his small congregation have followed 
his example. He told me that his son was a 
very good Latin scholar, and that it was use- 
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less to send him to a teacher who could 
scarcely construe a line of Horace without the 

aid of a translation " 

Thomas Quinland left the academy, and 
resolved to pursue his studies alone. He was 
glad to escape from the kitchen of '' Senator 
Gilman/' If the Fiend has any chosen and 
beloved followers on this planet, they are 
those who continually prey upon the weak 
and the needy, and talk unceasingly of philan- 
throphy. Men like "Senator Gilman" are 
the curse and reproach of , every noble cause 
md generous reform. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



WILL AND CHABAOTER. 



The experience of Thomas Quinland, during 
the short period that he was a student in the 

academy of A , had the beneficial eflPect of 

rousing into energetic action his half-dormant 
will. He found that self-reliance was neces- 
sary, and he began to mark out for himself a 
course to be pursued in life. He resolved, 
without consulting his parents, to prepare 
himself for college. Six hours a day he 
devoted to study With very accurate judg- 
ment, he concluded that it would be injurious 
to his somewhat enfeebled constitution to tax 
his brain for a longer time. In a few weeks, 
the contents of his Latin grammar were com- 
mitted to memory. Armed with the prin< 
ciples of the language that he was studying, 
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he began, with the sole aid of his dictionaiy, 
to read the poems of Virgil. At first he found 
it diflBcult — almost discouraging; but every 
page mastered, or partly mastered, afforded 
treasures that animated and allured him. 
Every new step was easier than the last. At 
length the dead stiflF words began to stir with 
life, and spoke to him with a voice of subdued 
grandeur and chastened power. Without the 
guidance of any friendly hand, he was ap- 
proaching the august temple of the antique 
Muses; and the poetic spirit, that once charmed 
the sovereign of the world, serenely hailed his 
approach, and uttered to him words of beauty 
and fire, that inflamed his mind. 

When spring came, the green fields, the 
budding trees, the fresh wild flowers, and 
joyous singing-birds, seemed to his quickened 
imagination to interpret the vital meaning, the 
inner spirit, of the pastoral poems of the great 
Roman bard. And when he took part in 
cultivating the little farm of his father, he 
found that the precepts of the ancient poet, 
clothed with the most graceful polished verse, 
had ennobled for him the tillage of the earth. 
When, in early summer, he sought again his 
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soKtary bower by the shore of the lake, it 
was not to brood mournfully over the un- 
happy past, and summon around him haunt- 
ing phantoms projected from his own sombre 
brain ;— in imagination he saw before him the 
Mediterranean — the storm-wind was sweeping 
over it — ^Eneas and his followers were tossed 
upon the huge dark waves— fragments of 
wrecked ships were floating past — on the far- 
off shore were gathered a band of hero-wan- 
derers — a superb city, Rome's destined rival, 
rose in view — ^there is a banquet-hall, and 
music, and festal joy — ^Dido, in queenly beauty, 
hangs upon the reciting lips of her noble 
guest — she beholds the jvooden horse, the 
writhing Laocoon, the spreading flames that 
devour great Troy — she weeps at the misfor- 
tunes of i£neas, and caresses the false lulus 
at her side. What a new world of imagination 
is opened to the courageous solitary student ! 
He recreates the heroic poem, as with burning 
enthusiasm he reads on. He feels the rage of 
the unhappy Queen of Carthage, and sees her 
perish, as by-and-by shall perish the proud 
mistress of " Afrio's shore." He follows the 
fabled founder of Rome to Italy — descends 
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with him into the gloomy kingdom of the 
dead — and listens with wonder to the shadowy 
prophets that foretel the history of the 
greatest empire of the world, and recount the 
future deeds of the Caesars. 

Higher and higher rose the enthusiasm of 
the young man ; he talked of nothing else but 
the golden treasures of his newly-discovered 
world. His simple parents, and simpler neigh, 
hours, thought him deranged. What did they 
know of the glories of the antique world, of 
the fair creations of the Greek and Roman 
genius? — ^What was the use of studying a 
dead language? Plain, sober, honest Peter 
Quinland was alarmed at what he called the 
madness of his son. He gravely informed 
Thomas, that it was time for him to leave hia 
books, and tend to the serious business of Ufe« 

" And what,*' said the son, " is the serious 
business of life?" 

" To work faithfully for an honest living,'* 
was the prompt reply. 

•* And must we live by bread alone?*' de- 
manded the son. 

*' We cannot live without bread," was the 
emphatic answer. 
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" And are we/' continued the young enthu- 
siast, " to spend the whole of life in providing 
for the needs of the body ? When the flesh 
is clothed and fed, is the end of existence 
attained ? Is the mind, the thinking, the 
immortal part of us, to be made subservient 
to the wants of the perishing clay in which it 
dwells?" 

" But what will become of you," interrupted 
the father, " if you do nothing but study all 
your days ? " 

" I don't know, nor don't care," was the 
son's impatient response. 

" If it has come to that," said the father, 
•' I have a right to your services, and shall 
expect you henceforth to work on the farm 
with me." 

" I obey, as in duty bound," was the 
laconic and plaintive response. 

The next day Thomas was a-field with his 
father, early in the morning, and laboured 
until the going down of the sun ; then, instead 
of seeking his couch, he spent six hours in 
lonely study. The father was obstinate, and 
the son had an unyielding will. Week after 
week the history of the day and the night was 
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the same. Paler and paler grew the student. 
Virgil was his only Latin book : again and 
again he read it, devoured it, committed to 
memory almost the whole of it. The mother 
besought both son and husband to yield. 
Terrible is the will of man; woman's tears 
can bend it, but only towards herself. The 
father is contending for the mastery ; he will 
not conquer ; for the son is governed by his 
sense of duty and an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge — he will die sooner than yield. 
The most conscientious parent sometimes 
carries too far the authority that nature and 
religion give him over his child. "Sad are 
the days to me," wrote the subject of our 
history, " for they are days of pain and toil. 
In youth, while the memory is tenacious, the 
reason pliable, and the heart open, it stands 
us in hand to lay the foundation of superior 
culture ; and if the precious time is neglected, 
no labour, in after years, can make up for lost 
hours. Something tells me to turn into wisdom 
the vanishing moments, and I obey, although 
it brings pain, and may cost me my life. 
Wherefore live, if, as moons wax and wane, 
we recede, instead of advancing ? To exist in 
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this stete of being, beyond the culminating 
moment of mental and moral progression, is 
the greatest calamity that can befal us on 
earth. To my father I owe such service as 
my frafl body can perform, and I give it with- 
out complaint; but when he claims the au- 
thority to restrain the action of my mind, he 
meddles with that which he has not given, 
which he has no right absolutely to control. 
He may teach, guide, counsel, but he cannot 
substitute his will for my will, his sense of duty 
for my sense of duty, his manhood for my man- 
hood. I am accountable before God ; and just 
so far as I am accountable to him, am I 
beyond the command of any human being. 
My duty Ues clear before me; I follow it 
firmly, without fear of anyiU that may happen 
to my body.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A KBW TRIAL. 



The following winter, Thomas, still a youth 
of eighteen, again engaged in the arduous 
occupation of teaching a district school. 
Fortunately, his school was small, and the 
neighbourhood, composed chiefly of settlers 
from New England, was more civilized than 
that where he made his first essay as teacher. 
Again he * boarded round,' but the homes 
were far more comfortable. There was some- 
thing in his gentle manners, his plaintive voice 
and melancholy face, that touched his pupils 
at first; and his unwearied energy in imparting 
to them all the instruction possible in a given 
time, and under given circumstances, soon 
made him their idol. The affection manifested 
towards him by his " scholars " was unex- 
pected, and sweetened his toil. 
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The certamty of receiving ready money 
for his labour, warranted the student in 
purchasing books upon credit. During the 
winter he read Caesar, Sallust, half-a-dozen 
of Cicero's Orations, portions of Livy's 
History, and began the poems of Horace. 
His knowledge of several modern languages 
greatly aided him in acquiring the Latin* 
" To consume half-a-dozen years in learning 
a single ancient language," he wrote in his 
diary, "proves to me at least one of two things -, 
either incorrigible stupidity in the learner, or 
a method of studying that not only renders 
no aid, but greatly hinders. In Latin one 
finds a multitude of new words, but an 
ordinary memory may appropriate most of 
them in six months. The structure of the 
language of the Romans is certainly very 
severe, but the toughest sentence of Sallust 
requires nothing like the concentration of 
mind to unravel it, that is required for the 
solution of an ordinary problem of the Cal- 
cuius/' 

The most important experience of that 
winter, however, was not found in teaching, 
nor in reading classic authors. We have seen, 
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in a previous chapter, under what circum- 
stances Thomas made the acquaintance of the 
Rev. Mr. Kenedy. In the autumn of the 
same year the acquaintance was renewed. 
The cultivated clergyman was charmed with 
the ambitious young man, and offered to 
instruct him in Latin. What was his astonish- 
ment, then, when he found that the solitary 
student was far better acquainted with it than 
himself ! It was, however, arranged that one 
or two evenings of each week should be em- 
ployed by the clergyman, the clergyman's son, 
and Thomas, in reading together the less 
difficult Latin authors. They began with 
Virgil. Thomas had nearly all the reading to 
himself. He converted a whole book at a 
time of the Roman poet into flowing, rhjrth- 
mical, poetic Enghsh, conveying not merely 
the literal meaning of the words, but much of 
the spirit and power of the original. 

The three were not alone. A fourth person, 
unobserved, but not unobserving, was often 
present. It was the good Rector's daughter. 
We have previously had a glimpse of her, talk- 
ing French with Thomas Quinland, when he 
was a poor student in the Academy of A . 
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Mary Kenedy is timid, beautiful, and gifted. 
She is but seventeen, has had the advantage of 
the best schools, and, what is more, of the 
best home instruction. She is the picture of 
one who is an angel now, and is loved, almost 
adored, by a fond sad parent. A close ob- 
server may see in her lofty calm brow, and 
grave womanly manner, wisdom above her 
years. Like every person that is gifted, she 
is extremely sensitive. She is lonely — ^her 
fine, rich nature yearns for communion with 
a kindred spirit. Behold her for a moment ! 
She is hstening to a subdued, musical, plain- 
tive voice — a voice that echoes the aspiration 
and sorrow of a quickened and lofty mind. 
She gazes upon a pale, melancholy face, and 
seems herself to feel the sudden flashes of 
enthusiasm that send a glow to cheek and 
brow. She cannot help loving. Her gentle 
bosom heaves with emotion that her strong 
will cannot repress. Against her own heart 
she has struggled and prayed in vain. No 
unholy thoughts come unbidden to tarnish 
her pure soul. She is woman — ^the accidents 
of life have brought her^ too, upon the crisis 
that must come with all. The affections are 
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not ours, to give or to withhold, as we please. 
The human will cannot change the perfume of 
the rose, nor make the stars cease to shine. 

It was some time ere Thomas observed tlie 
emotion caused by his presence. He was as 
conscientious as youth could be ; he had made 
no efforts to awaken feelings to which he 
could not respond ; and as soon as he became 
aware of their existence he hinted at his own 
experience, in order to forewarn another. 
That hint conveyed to the delicate intellect of 
Miss Kenedy that the object of her love was 
no longer ignorant of her passion. She was 
startled and grieved. Her heart was known 
by him alone, whom, of all others, she would 
have ignorant of it. Doubtless she had herself 
made the revelation, almost, perhaps quite, 
unconsciously to herself. A woman in love 
cannot bear to conceal, nor yet to reveal her 
affection. She would know whether her Jove 
can be returned, and in her endeavours to 
ascertain that important fact she often betrays 
herself When she does betray herself, it is 
always with a pang of shame and wounded 
pride; nature teaches woman to be sought, 
and rarely or never to seek. When it is 
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revealed to her that there is no response in 
the bosom of the loved one, then no human 
consideration can induce her to make known 
her own feeUngs ; and should she be conscious 
of having betrayed any emotion, affording a 
key to the heart, she experiences what may be 
called an instinctive remorse of pride, which 
often troubles her almost like sin itself. The 
more delicate and pure her nature is, the more 
keenly she feels that unique and undefinable 
remorse. 

None but those whose experience has been 
similar know anything of the sufferings of 
Mary Kenedy. She had to bear her pain 
alone. A sorrow that cannot be told, that 
few can comprehend, fed upon the weary soul, 
cankering every joy, making life itself a con- 
stant burthen. The loftier the nature, the 
more intense the misery. The fan- young girl 
courageously consumed her own grief, and 
patiently bore a great weight of anguish upon 
her bleeding heart. Dear, unoffending crea- 
ture, would that her lot could have been a 
happier one! , How the soul's fortitude is 
tried by the ills that seem to be inseparable 
from human life ! 
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She had, at length, a personal conversation 
with Thomas, that was commenced by the 
latter, and afforded her much comfort. One 
evening the good Rector was indisposed, and 
his young son and Mr. Quinland, as they 
courteously called him, were left alone to read 
Horace together. Presently the daughter 
entered the room, and a conversation was com- 
menced in French, the substance of which we 
will give in EngUsh. 

" I am happy to see you again, Miss 
Kenedy," said Thomas, " and I wish that you 
were always happy to see me." 

" You seem to know all," she responded, 
" but you might have spared me any exhibition 
of triumph. Well ! I deserve it, and will not 
complain." 

" You wrong yourself and me," he said ; 
" Heaven knows that I feel no triumph, and 
meant to show none. My own heart has been 
too deeply wounded to ever rejoice at the suffer- 
ings of another. Against Fate we are helpless, 
and have left us no alternative but to bear 
whatever fortune is prepared for us. I know, 
from my own experience, something of that 
which you feel. I have thought of you, wept 
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for you; I have accused myself, yet cannot 
see wherein to blame myself." 

" No, no, you are not in any way to blame/' 
she said, with energy, " I alone am to blame ; 
I am foolish and weak, and cannot help des- 
pising myself for ever showing to you how 
I feel. You can have no regard for me, for I 
am wholly undeserving of it." 

" Excuse me," interrupted Thomas, " if I 
protest against such self-accusation. We are 
all human ; we cannot help our emotions ; we 
cannot change the hearts that God has given 
us. No self-accusation and struggle of will 
can hinder us from loving father and mother^ 
brother and sister ; neither can they hinder us 
from feeling another love, that is, perhaps, 
the strongest of all natural affections. It 
comes to us unbidden ; it will not leave us at 
our command ; how, then, can we blame our- 
selves? K we yield to its impulse; if we 
give up to it the reins of the will ; if we allow 
it to conquer reason and conscience, then it 
becomes the occasion of sin, and for sin we 
cannot accuse ourselves too severely, nor feel 
too deep a remorse. My love for the fair 
foreigner, of whom I have told you something. 
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«is with me a constant exaltatiofn, a star of hope, 
as it were a protecting spirit, that comforts me 
in affliction, that snatches me firom temptation, 
that sheds a holy light along the path of Hfe. 
Love with all of us, if we are sincere, if we 
respect one another's feelings, if we obey con- 
science, may be at least an exaltation of our 
nature, although it should be the source of 
much unhappiness." 

She was weeping, yet kept her eyes fixed 
upon the earnest face of the speaker. There 
was in his voice, in his look, in his words, a 
sincerity that made her feel that she was with 
a friend. 

" Speak on," at length she said, with 
faltering voice ; " your words comfort -me, and 
shield my heart against my own reproaches." 

" Allow me, then," he resumed, " to conunu- 
nicate to you all that I think and feel. To 
forget her who, I have every reason to hope, 
loves me faithfully, and will love me ever, 
whom I love supremely from my inmost 
soul, would be treason to all that is most 
sacred in life. For your interest in me I feel 
deeply grateful, and will oflFer to you what it 
is in my heart to give, — ^to be to you hence- 
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forth brother and friend. Those words mean 
much, and they are not idly uttered. It will 
give me pleasure to call you sister. The rela- 
tion of brother and sister is dear and holy. I 
know you will gladly accept what I honourably 
offer; if I were weak enough to offer more, 
after what I have revealed to you in regard to 
myself, you would be strong enough to despise 
me according to my deserts.*' 

♦ 

She took his extended hand, kissed him on 
the forehead, said to him, ** My brother, I am 
happier now," and left the room. From that 
hour they were friends. Again we shall see 
her, engaged in one of the noblest occupations 
to which woman can devote her energy, her 
learning, her talent, her goodness, and her 
worth. That interview was the crisis of her 
life ; she was carried safely through it by the 
candour, the virtuous sympathy, the delicate 
encouragement of Thomas, and, above all, by 
her own strength of soul and instinctive love 
of the pure and the good. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



FACING THB OBIBNT. 



It is time to hasten our narrative. A too 
minute analysis of the most interesting cha- 
racter becomes fatiguing. Probe as deeply 
as we will any human soul, and there remains 
still some hidden spring of action, that inter^ 
feres with our closest calculations, and con- 
founds our most confident predictions. The 
subject of our history does not himself know 
all the powers that are operating in his own 
breast, and cannot promise himself what he 
wiU do to-morrow. We will follow him, then, 
and recount his actions, without attempting 
to trace every one of them to some adequate 
external or internal cause. 

Again he finished his school successfully, 
and the next summer was spent between hard 
study and working on his father's farm. 
During the previous winter, he had, at odd 
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moments, committed to memory the most 
essential portions of the Greek grammai:. In 
the spring, therefore, he was prepared to com- 
mence reading that most beautiful and delicate 
of all languages. He found the structure of 
it less rugged than that of the Latin. His 
memory, having been well trained from child- 
hood, and being naturally strong, was exceed- 
ingly retentive, so that he rapidly appropriated 
the vocabulary of a new language ; and he had 
that fineness of mind which enabled him to 
seize the dehcately-shaded meaning of the subtle 
Greek tongue. His progress, although he 
had no assistance, was rapid. Six months had 
not passed from the tune he commenced 
reading the easy fables of -^sop, ere he was 
aheady approaching the end of the Iliad. The 
reading of the jEneid of Virgil had prepared 
him for mastering the older and sublimer epic 
of Homer. It is very certain that he did not 
comprehend, in all its subtle beauty and 
simple grandeur, the inimitable poem that has 
been for thousands of years the wonder of the 
world, yet he read it, not only with much 
more than a school-boy's interest, but with an 
enthumsm ^ waxmft of inagintioB. s»ch 
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as a poetic soul brings to the interpretatioii 
of a great work, whose highest meaning 
wholly escapes a cold devourer and digester of 
words. " I am revelling," he wrote, " in a 
new world. The Iliad was written three 
thousand years ago, yet it is as fresh as a new 
creation. Like Nature, it does not grow old. 
I know not what meaning it has for others ; 
to me it reveals the mysterious power and 
grandeur of the external world. The wind 
that sweeps over yonder lake, is it not the 
same wind to which blind Homer listened? 
Does it not speak to me the same language 
that it spoke to him? Methinks I can see 
' the sightless old man standing before me ; — 
what a venerable aspect ! what wisdom in his 
very looks ! He is an imperishable priest, in 
the midst of the universal Temple. He feels 
a higher than a human power; therefore he 
peoples the temple with gods. They are gods 
of his own creation — ^his own ideals of power, 
of wisdom, of justice, of vengeance, of love, 
of hate, personified, put in motion, taking 
part in the actions of men, each sustaining 
a superhuman character of wonderful consist- 
ency and power. His men are the real men 
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of antiquity, and his gods are the antique vices 
and virtues incarnate, thus to speak, in celestial 
bodies. But to me, more than his heroes and 
his gods is the fresh world of Nature around 
him. He listens to her living voice, and answers 
it with a voice as rich and musical as her own. 
The breaking of the sunny sea upon the shore 
finds an echo in the murmuring words of his 
imperishable song ; one hears a winter torrent 
in the dash and roar of the living verse. And 
his influence upon our whole nature is so 
wholesome and cheerful ! It is like the fresh 
warm spring, when the earth is beautiful with 
blooming flowers, and musical with the multi- 
tudinous song of birds ; or like the summer, 
when the sunshine sleeps upon the sleeping 
sea and ripens the harvest upon the teeming 
land. That poem is not ancient ; it is new as 
Nature, fresh as the soul of man." 

Page after page we find in the same strain. 
We have quoted thus much, merely to show 
the influence of the Iliad upon our soUtary 
student. We venture to say that many a one, 
who has spent a lifetime in studying Greek, 
whose duty it has been to point out the 
beauties of the masterpieces of Grecian litera- 
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ture to many generations of students, has 
never felt so truly and so profoundly the vital 
meaning of the great master of song. 

The following winter Thomas was sick with 
a pulmonary fever. He had a skilful physi- 
cian, and was soon cured. His illness pre- 
vented him from teaching; but did not long 
interrupt his studies. From time to time he 
received encouraging letters from his friend 
Dr. Goodsel, who urged him to hasten his 
preparation for College. 

The next autumn he bid adieu to fnends 
and parents, and went forth alone to explore 
the great world. He was rich in virtue and 
knowledge; but poor in those "things that 
mortals esteem most important." He had 
clothing enough to last him a year, a few 
good books, and twenty dollars in money. 
Youth, temperance, integrity, untarnished 
character, generous feeling, hope, ambition, 
were his priceless possessions. What was he 
seeking ? whither was he inclined to go ? 

" To be honest with myself," he wrote, " I 
must record that my motives are of a mixed 
nature. I hope the day may come, at length, 
when I shall again see Adele. I know that 
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she is in New York, that she has not forgotten 
me, from the letters of Miss Delorme to my 
mother. Thither I am attracted. To journey 
in an opposite direction would be impossible. 
To turn my back upon her, even at such a 
distance, would be to abandon hope and for- 
sake ambition. Oh, if I could hear again the 
murmur of that dear delicious voice, and 
behold that face illumined with an angelic 
smile ! When rises the morning star, I gaze 
upon it until it takes the form I saw in 
blessed days gone by, imtil it beckons me 
with arms of light to journey towards the 
rising sun. Capricious dreams madden me 
with grief, or intoxicate me with joy ; I behold 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and, when it is too 
late to save the victim, I see before me the 
lifeless face of Adele, smiling in death ; — I am 
in Priam's palace, the Trojan heroes stand 
around, Cassandra comes in frenzied with the 
spirit of prophecy, she rushes into my arms, 
lo ! it is my beloved, she weeps fast-flowing 
tears upon my glad bosom, and heart answers 
heart with unequal beat. How many such 
dreams have I had here, beneath the humble 
solitary roof that I am now doubtless leaving 



